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One-Act Play 


By WiiiiaAmM M. TANNER 


II 


HE technique of the one-act play, by 

which is meant the methods and devices 
that a playwright employs to produce in an 
audience the effect that he desires, must be 
developed by each writer through the actual 
construction of plays. Each play, further- 
more, that a dramatist creates is in many 
respects an independent problem in technique. 
At the beginning of his apprenticeship the 
amateur writer may, however, gain an elemen- 
tary understanding of the way in which one- 
act plays are made, by studying the crafts- 
manship of experienced dramatists. This he 
can do to best advantage by analyzing sys- 
tematically a number of representative one- 
act plays that he reads and sees produced 
on the stage. The plan of analysis submitted 
in this article may prove helpful to some 
young writers. 

Theme. A playwright may get the initial 
suggestion, or germinal idea, for a play from 
almost anything that he has seen, heard, 
thought, or read. In constructing his play he 
will, if he is wise, formulate at the outset a 
definite theme, or central idea, that his play is 
to exemplify and decide upon the dominant 
emotional effect it is to have. The theme 
may be a moral precept, though it is usually 
nothing more than a general truth derived 
from the writer’s observation and knowledge 


of human beings. For example, the theme 
of “The Kelly Kid,” by Kathleen Norris and 
Dan Totheroh, is this: Sympathy for a neg- 
lected boy, coupled with racial and com- 
munity loyalty, may cause his enemies to 
forget their grudges and shield him when he 
is about to be arrested by an officer of the 
law. In George Middleton’s “A Good 
Woman” the theme may be stated thus: A 
“bad” woman, so-called, may, when con- 
fronted by a genuine test of character, act 
more honorably and courageously than a 
“good” woman. The theme is of little, if 
any, concern to the audience or reader, but 
it serves as an indispensable guide to the 
dramatist. It helps him to focus his thoughts 
on a definitely limited dramatic problem, and 
it enables him to construct with considerable 
economy of effort a unified play that ade- 
quately emphasizes the dominant emotional 
effect that he has chosen. 

After reading a one-act play through care- 
fully, the reader may begin his analysis of it 
by stating the theme in one sentence. Is the 
theme universal and permanent in its appli- 





1 This play may be obtained from The Walter 
Baker Company, 41 Winter Street, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. It is included in “Types of Modern 
Dramatic Composition,” edited by Phillips and 
Johnson and published by Ginn and Company, 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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cation, or local and temporary? How does 
it help to unify the play and contribute to 
the single impression? 

Plot. The theme of a play, as will be 
noticed, is merely an abstract general state- 
ment. To give it dramatic appeal, the play- 
wright must make it real and concrete by 
means of a skilfully devised plot, clearly 
delineated characters, and an appropriate 
setting. ‘Plot, dramatically speaking,” says 
Professor George Pierce Baker in his “Dra- 
matic Technique,” “is the story so moulded 
by the dramatist as to gain for him in the 
theatre the emotional response he desires.” 
The plot of a play consists of three elements: 
(1) a cause that gives rise to a conflict, (2) 
a well-defined series of causally related in- 
cidents that show the successive stages in the 
development of the struggle, and (3) a re- 
sult, or outcome, of the struggle. 

The following summary of “The Kelly 
Kid” will serve to illustrate the three ele- 
ments of a plot. Cause: As Mrs. Murphy 
and two of her neighbors, Mrs. Callahan and 
Mrs. Cahill, are discussing the wildness and 
pranks of Robbie Kelly (“the Kelly Kid”) 
as they sip their tea in Mrs. Murphy’s kitchen 
while Ellen Murphy irons, Robbie Kelly, pur- 
sued by officer Hamilton, who suspects him 
of having tampered with the railway switch, 
takes refuge in Mrs. Murphy’s house. Series 
of causally related incidents: (1) Ellen Mur- 
phy, who has previously indicated her sym- 
pathy for Robbie Kelly, hides him in the bed- 
room. (2) Officer Hamilton enters, asks for 
Robbie, and, failing to get from Mrs. Murphy 
any clue as to his hiding-place, proceeds to 
search the kitchen. (3) Ellen, returning 
from the bedroom, greets Officer Hamilton. 
As Mrs. Callahan and Mrs. Cahill, apparently 
disgusted at the intrusion of Officer Hamilton, 
are preparing to leave, Ellen asks them to 
step into the bedroom to say good-by to 
“Aunt Susie.” (4) When Mrs. Callahan and 
the supposed Mrs. Cahill have left, Officer 
Hamilton searches the bedroom and sees a 
woman lying on the bed, but he fails to find 
Robbie. He calls in Officer Burns, who has 
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been watching outside, but the latter has 
seen no one escape from the house. Baffled, 
they leave. Outcome: Robbie, wearing Mrs. 
Cahill’s dress and widow’s veil, has escaped 
with Mrs. Callahan. When Ellen has ex- 
plained her method of getting the fugitive 
out of the house and Mrs. Callahan has re- 
turned with Mrs. Cahill’s clothes, the four 
women laugh at the discomfiture of the two 
officers and plan to send Robbie Kelly to his 
aunt’s home in Albany. (‘Aunt Susie,”’ who 
was impersonated by Mrs. Cahill while 
Officer Hamilton searched the bedroom, was 
simply the ingenious invention of Ellen.) 

As a composition, a one-act play consists of 
the beginning, the play proper, and the out- 
come. The beginning makes clear as quickly 
as possible the opening situation, suggests the 
antecedent action responsible for it, intro- 
duces the principal characters, and indicates 
their relation. The play proper presents 
dramatically through the speech and action 
of the characters the series of incidents that 
constitute the struggle and culminate in the 
climax. The outcome reveals the result of 
the struggle and its effect upon the principal 
characters. In a well-constructed play these 
three divisions are easily discernible. 

The following questions will guide the 
reader in analyzing the plot of a one-act play: 
What is the opening situation? What is the 
relation of the principal characters at the 
beginning? At what point does the introduc- 
tion of the play end? What is the cause of 
the conflict? How early in the play is it 
explained? What is the climax, or point of 
highest dramatic interest? How near the end 
of the play does it come? What new situation 
results from the struggle and provides the 
outcome of the action? Does the outcome 
seem logical and true to life? What use has 
the playwright made of suspense? What 
anticipatory hints or foreshadowing of the 
outcome do you discover upon rereading the 
play? How much time does the action cover? 
Write a concise summary showing the three 
elements of the plot. 
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Characters. Owing to the space and time 
limitations of the one-act play, the dramatist 
makes use of as few characters as possible. 
Each of the persons of his play he seeks to 
delineate briefly and quickly in terms of his 
or her dominant trait. Such questions as the 
following will aid the reader in studying the 
characters of a play: Who are the principal 
characters? Who are the minor characters? 
What is the dominant trait of each? By what 
means is each person delineated: by what he 
says? by his manner of speaking? by what he 
does? by what he causes others to do or to 
refrain from doing? by what others say about 
him? Does the author make use of contrast 
as a characterizing device? Are the charac- 
ters properly individualized? Has the dra- 
matist made them seem real and true to life, 
or are some of them merely types? Which 
character is primarily responsible for the ac- 
tion of the play? Does the same character 
bring about the outcome? Which character 
appeals most strongly to your sympathy or 
excites greatest admiration? Why? Are 
there any unnecessary characters? 

Setting. The setting of a play, which in- 
cludes the place and the time of the action, 
often, in addition to furnishing an appropriate 
background, helps the playwright to create 
the proper atmosphere. Usually, too, the 
scene is an important characterizing device. 
Questions such as the following will serve to 
make clear the functions of the setting of a 
play: What is the place setting, or scene? the 
time setting? Is each well chosen? Do they 
appropriately suggest atmosphere? Do they 
aid in characterization? Explain your answer 
by referring to particular persons in the play. 
Is the scene accurately and vividly presented? 
Is it realistic, suggestive, or romantic? To 
what extent does the setting help the drama- 
tist to produce the single emotional effect that 
he seeks? 

Dialogue. Good dialogue is not casual con- 
versation. Though it must be sufficiently full 
to develop the plot and to seem natural and 
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appropriate to the characters, it must be con- 
densed and strictly limited to the purpose of 
the play. By careful phrasing of speeches 
and the skilful use of suggestion the experi- 
enced dramatist is able to attain the desired 
economy in the writing of dialogue. In ex- 
amining the dialogue of a play the reader may 
find the following questions useful: Does each 
speech in the play contribute to the develop- 
ment of the plot and the characterization of 
the persons in it? Can you point out any ap- 
parent exceptions? Is the dialogue appropri- 
ate to the situation and to the characters? Is 
it concise, direct, and spontaneous? Is it 
more important than action and setting in 
producing the emotional effect? 

Stage-business. Preceding the dialogue of a 
play comes a description of the setting and 
often of the principal characters. Within the 
play are certain stage-directions indicating 
the pantomimic action accompaying certain 
speeches, and oftentimes characters later in- 
troduced are described. Such stage-business, 
which is printed in italic type to distinguish it 
from the dialogue, enables the reader to vis- 
ualize the scene, the action, and the charac- 
ters. It is, therefore, an important part of a 
play. Stage-business may be studied by the 
aid of such questions as the following: Is the 
stage-business adequate and clear? Is it too 
brief? too full? Does it enable you to vis- 
ualize easily the scene, the action, and the 
characters? Does it aid in characterization? 
Does it supplement the dialogue effectively? 
Does it help to create atmosphere? Does it 
suggest the author’s personality or give you a 
hint as to his point of view and attitude 
toward his characters? 

The play as a whole. What emotional effect 
does the play produce? What is your chief 
interest in it: plot? character? theme? set- 
ting? dialogue? Is the play dramatically 
convincing? What fault, if any, can you 
point out? Would the play interest an au- 
dience as much now as it did when it was 
written? Why, or why not? 





tion of short stories as an approach to the writing of original one-act plays. 
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Contemporary Writers 


Courtesy Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 


IX — CHIEF BUFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE 


By Witi1amM D. KENNEDY 


OT many weeks ago, there appeared a 

book which was all about Americans, 

yet there was not a white person in it. The 

scene was laid in North America some thirty 

years ago, yet, nearly up to the end, the au- 
thor never heard English spoken. 

It is a story of Indian boyhood, by one of 
the boys, now grown to manhood. It glows 
with the weird light of medicine and super- 
stition. It is rich in dramatic anecdote, and 
clear with sharp detail. The style is classic 
in simplicity and vigor. As you read, the 
goaty smell of fleeing buffalo and the sweat 
of trapped wild horses, seem to fill the air. 

For long it is all boyish play, enlivened by 
lively folk tales of warrior adventure. Burst- 
ing into this happy refrain, in the last few 
chapters thunder tremendous chords of trag- 
edy. And it is not the tragedy of an in- 
dividual but of a whole civilization. The 
tide of white settlement finally floods over 
Alberta, last stronghold of the red-skinned 
nomads. The treaty is signed; the reserva- 
tion is set aside. The book continues: 


And the white missionaries said that we 
must stop painting our faces, too. An Indian 
without paint! We could not imagine that. 
They might as well tell us to stop singing. 
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We had a different kind of paint for every 
mood we found ourselves in. No Indian was 
ever without some sort of paint on his face. 
When we got up in the morning we painted 
our faces the way we felt. If we felt angry, 
peaceful, in love, religious, or whatever the 
mood was, we painted our faces accordingly, 
so that all who should come in contact with us 
would know how we felt at a glance. It saved 
a lot of useless talking. And when I was a 
youngster the Indians did not like to talk very 
much. They used to like to go about quietly 
and think a lot. We would sometimes sit in 
our tepees for hours at a time without saying 
a word, yet we were all enjoying ourselves. It 
was just our custom—and it made us feel 
good inside... . 

As we boys played about the camp, some old 
warrior whom we looked upon as a great hero 
of bygone days would come up to us and place 
his arm around our shoulders and walk along 
with us, praying out aloud for our future in 
this period of great uncertainty. 

Other old warriors would go about our 
camp, each with one hand over his mouth, 
talking and praying to themselves. 

“Natose, what are we coming to? Where 
are our warriors of bygone days? Where are 
our buffalo? Natose, are we no longer men?” 

During this turbulent period of uncertainty 
we boys used to go up on a big butte every 
evening at sunset, and we would sit down up 
there and talk things over... . 

We could not figure this out. And some- 
times, as the sun was setting and it started to 
get cold on the butte, we would all huddle close 
together in the gathering darkness — and just 
sit and think. Though powerless little chil- 




















dren, we, like all youngsters, felt a great re- 
sponsibility in the things that were going on 
about us. We felt that if our old people would 
let us fight we could soon clear up the situa- 
tion. I suppose all boys are like that.’’ 


It was about a week ago that I saw the au- 
thor last. He was leaving the following Monday 
fcz Fred Arnot’s camp, several hundred miles 
out from the railroad in Northern Ontario. 
They were going to shoot some sequences for 
a film on Indian life—hunting, trapping, 
shooting rapids, and the like. He was going 
to play the lead. He had always dodged the 
movies, hadn’t thought they would help his 
literary reputation. But Irvin Cobb told him 
to go ahead. This wasn’t Hollywood stuff — 
the American Museum of Natural History 
was back of it — all Indians in the cast. 

He had been lecturing out in the Middle 
West and everybody had been fine to him. 
He had getten in some good hunting here and 
there and a week-end visit with Jim Thorpe 
at Jim’s home near Marion, Ohio. He had 
played. tackle on Thorpe’s football team when 
the name Carlisle was plastered in big leads 
all over the sporting pages. He and Jim 
had gone coon hunting one night and that 
was the high spot of the whole trip. Jim was 
still the same old Jim. He’d never made a 
dollar except by athletics. Was now playing 
professional football in the fall and baseball 
in the summer. Winters he kept in shape by 
hunting, squirrels or birds by day and coons 
and possums at night. Guessed the white 
folks must think he was sort of queer, scout- 
ing around day and night like that. Forty- 
two years old and still sprinting within sec- 
onds and jumping within inches of the records 
he made at the Olympics. The world’s great- 
est athlete in his day —and no second-rater 
now. A few centuries ago he would probably 
have been a warrior chief and the name of 
the Sac and Fox would have been dreaded all 
down the rivers and the trails. Things are 
different now. But Jim had found a way to 
live up to the old tradition. He never made 
a dollar except in athletics. 

The man who had visited Jim was a bit 
different. He might be anywhere from twenty- 
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five to forty years old. 


Slender of hips, 
broad, even massive of shoulders, moving with 
the litheness of a cougar, you knew him at 


once for a child of the frontier. Yet in his 
actions and conversation you could see no 
trace of the savage. His would be the com- 
manding figure in almost any group of people, 
in presence as well as in physique. Slowly it 
dawned on you, watching him, that your pre- 
conceived notions about Indians were all hay- 
wire. A man might jump from one civiliza- 
tion to another in a decade, but no aborigine 
could become civilized in that length of time. 
Buffalo Child Long Lance is a living indict- 
ment of our literary tradition that the Indians 
are a savage race. 

We sat and talked for a long time, about 
the red, nomad civilization and the white that 
has all but conquered it. With amused toler- 
ance he told me of his lifelong fight against 
the attempts of the whites to force him into 
the world of what they thought he ought to be 
—a fight that so many of his race had lost. 
Never have true stoics been able to stand 
against a civilization which draws its strength 
from materialistic self-interest leavened with 
religious antitheses. 

Long Lance was born in a tepee on the 
western plains. He rode after buffalo before 
he ever heard English spoken; went with his 
tribe to the wilds of Alberta, then unsettled; 
got a job as a cowpuncher in his early teens; 
toured with Buffalo Bill’s troupe of eques- 
trian-acrobats; went to Carlisle, then to Man- 
lius to school; and received a special appoint- 
ment to West Point from President Wilson, 
the first full-blooded Indian to be so honored. 
When the European War broke out he re- 
signed to enlist as a private in the Canadian 
Army, rose from the ranks, first to scouting 
sergeant, then to a captaincy in the Fiftieth 
Battalion of Calgary. Wounded three times, 
he was decorated for bravery. He was light 
heavy-weight boxing champion of the Cana- 
dian Army and threw the heavy-weight wrest- 
ling champion of the American Army. 

After the war he determined to be a pro- 














fessional boxer and won his first fight. But 
a strange series of accidents gave him a job 
as a reporter on a Calgary, then on a Winni- 
peg, newspaper. 

Here he got that regular day-in-day-out 
practice in writing which is the solid basis 
for so many successful literary careers. Here 
he made friendships which resulted in the 
appearance of his writings in national maga- 
zines and through which he came to write this 
unique book, “Long Lance.” He wrote it en- 
tire in six weeks, working, on an average, 
twelve hours a day. The first draft was the 
final draft. It would never have been written 
at all if he had not promised his publisher so 
definitely that he would have it finished at a 
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certain date. He was at that time back on 
the Blackfoot reservation in Alberta among 
his own people. There was a possibility that 
he might have gone “back to the blankets.” 
But he was saved by a promise — anda habit 
of work. 

And when I say “saved” I don’t mean it in 
any pious, superior sense. Personally, I’d 
think none the less of him if he did go back. 
His book has convinced me that the old civil- 
ization he inherited has some points of su- 
periority over the new one he has adopted. 
Yet I do hope he sticks to his job of literary 
liaison officer between red and white. He has 
done a fine thing in “Long Lance” and I be- 
lieve he will do more like it. 





THE AUTHOR’S INCOME TAX 


{The Author’s League Bulletin ] 


Do you want to pay state income tax, or 
don’t you? There is one way to avoid paying 
it in the future. That way is to insist that 
all your creations be copyrighted in your own 
name. 

Why is this? Because the United States 
Supreme Court has decided that royalties de- 
rived from patents and copyrights constitute 
moneys arising from a federal monopoly 
granted to authors and inventors, and that 
the state has no right to tax the income of the 
individual who holds the copyright or the 
patent. 

The decision in this matter was handed 
down May 14, 1928, in the case of Long vs. 
Rockwood, but the decision related to a 
situation arising in Massachusetts. In the 
July-August, 1928, Authors’ League Bulletin, 
a note of this decision was made. At that 
time, however, New York State had not come 
into line. After the Bulletin was published, 
the New York State Tax Commission handed 
down a ruling stating it would recognize the 
decision and would apply the decision to the 
case of royalties arising under copyrights. 

From the attitude of both the Massachu- 
setts and New York authorities, it is clear 
that both these states will exempt an author 
from state income tax if his receipts are in 


the shape of royalties and if he owns the 
copyright, or if the copyright stands in his 
name. Certainly they will not award him 
any exemption where the copyright stands in 
somebody’s else name. 

As the logic of the decision is that to tax 
moneys from copyrights or patents would be 
to interfere with a monopoly granted by the 
constitution of the United States and by the 
federal government, our view is that if the 
author holds his own copyright, then any 
moneys he receives for various rights, namely, 
magazine rights, book rights, dramatic and 
motion picture rights, etc., etc., whether in 
the exact shape of royalties or not, are ex- 
empt under this decision. 

For years the Authors’ League has been 
warning authors to have copyright taken in 
their own names rather than in the names of 
publishing houses, whether magazine or book. 
This decision makes it imperative that the au- 
thor follow this advice if he wants to save 
money. We believe that all the states are 
bound by and will follow the United States 
Supreme Court decision. The practical 
thing to do is to secure copyright in the au- 
thor’s name on all future works, and leave 
the income derived from such works out of 
state income tax returns. 
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The Best Route to Hollywood 


A LETTER FROM A RESIDENT AUTHOR 


THe Writer recently asked a friend in Hollywood, a well-known novelist and 
playwright, who has been living and working with moving pictures there for 
twelve years, to prepare an article on the opportunities for a writer in moving 
pictures. The author replied regretfully that she would be too busy to write an 
article, but that conditions were thus and thus, giving exactly the information 
we desired and which we, because of its value, here pass on to our readers in 
the letter form, as received. 

Writers who are unaware of the closeness with which the moving-picture 
world follows the publication of books and magazines, will be glad to learn that 
the very fact of such publication is likely to assure their work of consideration 
by the reading departments of the studios. And those who have listened too 
credulously to the accusations of plagiarism against producers, will do well to 
reverse the picture and read the writing on the other side. 

THe Writer, from personal acquaintance, vouches for the experience and 
knowledge of the author of the following paragraphs, but is obliged to respect 
her modest insistence that her name should not be used, since she had no time 
for formal presentation of this material. 






IRST of all, the opportunities in Hollywood 
for the comparatively unknown writer are 
very limited; in fact, next to mil. I’m not 
talking about the Hergesheimers and Roberts- 
Rineharts of the world, who are invited here 
and given the freedom of the city — nor of the 
Ernest Pascals and the John Monk Saun- 
derses — men with considerable achievement 
to their credit in the novel or the short story 
line. I’m talking of the aspiring writer with 
two or three short stories in third-rate maga- 
zines to his or her credit — we all have to be- 
gin at that point at some stage of our career. 
And my advice to such beginning writers, con- 
templating a Hollywood incursion, is Mr. 
Punch’s advice to young couples about to be 
wedded: Don’t! Hollywood is full of people 
with a bit of writing to their credit, just 
standing in line, waiting for a chance to slip 
in and prove themselves. Those already on 
the spot have generally some sort of studio 
connection, and naturally, when a director or 
an older writer has the chance to bring in a 
youngster, said director or writer reaches out 
for someone already known to him. So unless 
one has, not merely letters of introduction, 
but close ties of friendship or consanguinity 
with people on the “inside” here in Holly- 
wood, and money enough in hand to keep 
him in the decencies for a minimum of six 
months, I advise no one to come out here to 
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Hollywood with the idea of living by his or 
her trusty typewriter. With time, patience, 
personality, and good luck, one may get into 
a studio eventually, but one needs all those 
qualities, and some money besides to enter on 
the gamble. 

The best way to attack Hollywood is, I 
still believe, by the roundabout way of writ- 
ing for the magazines. I think it hopeless to 
come out here, unless one can point to stories 
or books already printed, and the better the 
publisher or the magazine, the better for the 
aspirant. Better still, selling the picture 
rights of a magazine story usually gives one at 
least an entrée into the purchasing studio. 

If I were a beginning writer, trying to break 
into Hollywood, I should try to place a book 
—and sell the picture rights! I should try 
to place as many short stories as possible, 
preferably with magazines like the Saturday 
Evening Post or Red Book or others whose 
output frequently reaches the screen, and I’d 
try to sell the picture rights of said stories, 
and in that way make Hollywood. 

As to original stories — yes, originals are 
used, but many of them are prepared by es- 
tablished screen writers and many others are 
written on request by well-known authors 
— usually authors who have already written 
for the screen. Your inquiry would, I fancy, 
refer to the original by the unknown or very 











little known author. No, there is very little 
chance for such originals. Many of the stu- 
dios today refuse to consider or even receive 
originals, unless they are submitted by well- 
known writers, or brought in by well-estab- 
lished agents, who vouch for the good faith of 
the author. 

You see, this plagiarism of which you hear 
so much cuts both ways. You doubtless have 
followed the discussion in the Authors’ 
League Bulletin— and you realize how easy 
it is to bring a suit for plagiarism, easy and 
inexpensive, if one gets a lawyer to undertake 
the case, as is sometimes done, on speculation 
—and you realize how costly such a suit is, 
in purse and in reputation, to the unfortunate 
defendant, whether it be a company or an in- 
dividual. I don’t know how many thousands 
of dollars the Lasky Company spent in de- 
fending themselves against the suit for pla- 
giarism in re “The Ten Commandments.” 
They won the case. It was tried in the Fed- 
eral Courts, in Georgia—you can imagine 
what that meant in expense and trouble. But 


after ten or twelve such experiences, the com- 
panies made it a rule mot to receive the writ- 
ings of unknowns that might be the prelude 


to vexatious suits. It is an interesting fact 
that it is the unknown — not the professional 
— who usually raises the cry of “Plagiarism!” 
The old stagers know that there is no such 
thing as a new plot under the sun, and pre- 
cious few new ways of telling a plot. We 
don’t yell, “Stop thief!” when we find a fel- 
low-writer using a situation that we ourselves 
got out of the “Decameron!” So the un- 
known or little-known writer is likely to have 
his manuscript returned to him unread, by 
the wary studios. Partly they fear suits; 
partly they fear, and I’m sorry to say with 
reason, that the unknown author may be him- 
self a plagiarist. You’d be surprised, if you 
listened to the tales of studio readers and 
learned the many hairbreadth escapes they 
have from buying of Miss Mary Smith in Salt 
Lake City a little-known story that O. Henry 
published in 1900. Some of these attempted 
impositions are the result of sheer ignorance; 
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there are simple souls who really believe that 
if they find a story in a magazine they can 
copy it out and sell it to a studio. Others are 
neither ignorant nor innocent; and the sim- 
plest and safest way, as I mentioned above, is 
not to receive the manuscripts of unknown 
and unvouched-for authors. On that account 
it’s best to sell stuff first to a magazine and 
then submit it in printed form. Incidentally 
all magazines of first, second, and some of the 
third rank are covered by the reading depart- 
ments of the studios, and the author of a de- 
sirable short story, fit for screen purposes, is 
very likely to be approached. 

As long as there is so little market for 
originals by little-known authors, I don’t go 
into the question of the form in which they 
should be submitted. I will say, though, that 
for anyone without studio experience to try 
to write “continuity” is rather a waste of time. 
The originals submitted by well-known and 
established writers come in practically in 
short story form. Such an original should be 
long enough to tell what it has to tell in the 
most vivid and interesting manner — and the 
writer should remember that a screen play 
deals primarily with action. I don’t mean by 
that that a story for the screen should be a 
mass of cheap melodramatic absurdity, piling 
Pelion on Ossa. It should be logical, and 
human, and it should be told in terms of what 
people do—not what they ¢hink or say. 
What people think is a novel; what people 
say is a play; what people do is a photoplay. 
Which does not mean that they have to com- 
mit a murder a minute. One of the most in- 
teresting action scenes I’ve ever watched on 
the screen showed a middle-aged man in a 
Pullman being quietly vamped by a hussy. 
You saw “The Way of All Flesh?” Nothing 
happened in the scene between Jannings and 
Haver that couldn’t happen at such a time in 
such a place, but it was all action, in the 
best sense of the word, thought and feeling 
put over by the little natural things that the 
protagonists did. That’s where the real art 
of writing for the screen comes in —to find 
out how to tell a story, definitely and com- 
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pletely, by the small, natural things that peo- 
ple do. It’s not easy! It needs, I’m fully 
convinced, a definite gift to write for the 
screen, just as it needs a special sense to 
write for the stage. I don’t believe that the 
root of any kind of writing can be taught; 
the root — the norm — the seed, if you prefer 
—can be cultivated by training and experi- 
ence, but it has got to be there in the first 
place. Not everybody can write successfully 
for the stage; not everybody can write suc- 
cessfully for the screen; that’s why the very 
few who can, like Frances Marion and the late 
June Mathis and Hans Kraly, command enor- 
mous salaries. 

Fifteen years ago —so rapidly this amazing 
industry has grown, in this amazing country 
— almost anvone with a little training in writ- 
ing and a good presence could get a chance to 
try his or her hand in the scenario depart- 
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ments. Not so today, far from it! Yet the 
tradition of those ancient, dead-as-the-Chal- 
deans days still persists in many places. An 
ignis fatuus, fatally so to many. 

There is no royal road in Hollywood 
straight into a scenario department and a 
well-paid job. If one wishes to advance on 
Hollywood, better do it strategically, by way 
of the magazines, the publishers, and a first- 
class agent. No one should rush out here who 
cannot live for months without earning. 

And above all, if one wants to write to the 
reading department of a studio and submit a 
manuscript, he should not begin the letter by 
implying that the studios are dens of thieves. 
Quaintly enough, the people in studios dislike 
to be called crooks and liars, just as do people 
outside the studios. That sort of letter al- 
ways means the prompt return of the script, 
unread. Can you wonder? 


The Writer’s Club 


For the benefit of many subscribers who report that they are not within 
hearing distance of our weekly radio program, called “The Writer’s 


Club,” (every Wednesday at 7:30 P.M. Eastern time, Station W LOE 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston) we shall publish the various talks by well- 


, 


known authors which are of special interest. The speakers at the first 
three meetings were Katharine Crosby, Quincy Howe, and Major A. 


Hamilton Gibbs, whose talks are printed herewith. 


WHAT THE ATLANTIC REQUIRES IN MSS. 


By Quincy Howe 


IKE all other magazine editors, the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Atlantic Monthly 
are constantly being asked what kind of ma- 
terial they are most anxious to secure. This 
question is always hard to answer because the 
essence of the Atlantic is variety. Perhaps 
the best way for me to illustrate this point 
will be to take a sample number — October, 
1928 — and let it serve as my text. 

The opening article by Professor W. B. 
Munro of Harvard is entitled “Are the Col- 


Of the editorial staff of the Atlantic Monthly 
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leges Playing Poor?” Its purpose is to show 
the undue emphasis some colleges are placing 
upon the raising of money and the misleading 
financial statements issued by their treasurers. 
Its appearance in the October number illus- 
trates two points. For one thing it appears 
at a timely moment — just at the beginning of 
the academic year, when popular interest is 
turning toward education. Time and again 
we receive excellent material that we have to 
send back simply because it does not arrive at 



















a time when people will be interested in the 
subject under discussion. And since monthly 
magazines require considerable time to be 
manufactured and distributed, prospective 
contributors should allow for a period of at 
least two months to elapse between the time 
their manuscripts are mailed and the date of 
publication in the magazine. The second 
point illustrated by Professor Munro’s article 
is that it comes from an authoritative source. 
Had it come from an obscure figure its state- 
ments would have carried no weight and it is 
well for all would-be contributors never to 
attempt handling a subject with which they 
are not fully familiar. Indeed this is the 
cardinal rule of all authorship in any field. 
Next to Professor Munro comes Robert 
Dean Frisbie with a description of life in 
South Seas. Here again the source is au- 
thoritative and the article also exemplifies a 
definite type of human-interest story of which 
the Atlantic has made a specialty in recent 
years. Straightforward accounts of unusual 


experiences from all parts of the world are 


always welcome in our pages. Another fea- 
ture in the October issue fits into the same 
category. This is a series of letters called 
“The Trading Post,” written by a woman 
who, with her husband, ran a store for In- 
dians on one of the great Western reserva- 
tions. 

I do not believe any editor in the country 
who prints worth-while poetry could define 
what kind of verse he prefers. I can only 
quote the words of Sir Philip Sidney, who 
said, “ ‘Fool,’ said my muse, ‘look in thy heart 
and write.’”” I know of no better advice. In 
connection with the Atlantic, however, I 
might say that we virtually never take long 
poems. 

It is equally difficult to define the kind of 
fiction we prefer. Here again talent is the one 
determining factor. We print only two short 
stories a month — fewer, that is, than you will 
find in most general magazines and far fewer 
than you will find in the popular periodicals 
whose circulation runs into the millions. The 
authors of these stories are often newcomers 
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and the Atlantic has to its credit many dis- 
coveries in this field. Long before she won 
the Pulitzer Prize, Miss Margaret Wilson’s 
stories had appeared in our columns and we 
also printed the work of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts and Maristan Chapman before they 
had won the conspicuous success they enjoy 
today. In the November issue is a story by 
Walter Edmonds, a young Harvard graduate 
who has not yet turned twenty-five and whose 
first novel is appearing next spring. In short, 
our fiction makes no attempt to exploit fa- 
mous names but rather seeks to discover new 
and original writers of talent. 

The Atlantic has long been famous for its 
familiar essays written in the vein that the late 
Samuel McChord Crothers brought to such 
perfection. This is one of the most tempting 
and fruitful fields for the young writer. In 
our department known as the “Contributor’s 
Club” we run three or four brief essays a 
month ranging in length from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred words. The aim of these 
essays is generally to convey in intimate terms 
some particular mood or frame of mind or 
else to develop some ironic play of ideas. 
Occasionally we print a longer essay of this 
type in the body of the magazine, but for be- 
ginners who are patient enough to begin on 
a small scale, the Club provides an excellent 
outlet. Many writers of national importance 
have made their bow here and many older peo- 
ple who find themselves with leisure on their 
hands and an itch to dabble in literature in 
their pens also turn naturally to this depart- 
ment. 

Toward the end of the magazine comes a 
section known as the “New World.” Here we 
have printed a series of striking and influen- 
tial papers on business and political questions. 
Often the authors are putting pen to paper 
for the first time and we have made a real 
specialty of getting the points of view of the 
great captains of finance and industry who 
have done so much to make the modern world 
what it is. Here too is the work of college 
professors — experts in their various fields — 
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and of journalists both American and foreign. 
Its purpose is to provide a platform from 
which men with some important message may 
speak. It is more economic and political than 
literary and it has helped to make current 
many new ideas with which the average liter- 
ary man is unfitted to deal. 

We live in a changing and complicated 
world and any magazine that successfully in- 
terprets that world is bound to be fluid too. 
The business of the editor is to sense in ad- 
vance what the subjects of interest will be. 
During the summer months his magazine 
must conform to the comparatively frivolous 
tastes of that season. At other times matters 
of more serious import occupy the public eye. 
To these shifting winds he must trim his sails. 
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The truly conscientious author must often 
look upon the editor, I think, as a time-serv- 
ing, calculating individual, but any author 
who attempts to copy this attitude in the hope 
of winning success makes the mistake of his 
life. Let the author simply bear in mind cer- 
tain simple considerations of space — the At- 
lantic, for instance, seldom runs an article or 
story of more than six thousand words— 
and certain considerations of taste. In my 
own private opinion, the most valuable asset 
any piece of writing can have is that lightness 
of touch which comes from a true sense of 
proportion. And if the author keeps that 
sense of proportion steadily before him, he 
need not fear that he has rushed in where 
angels fear to tread. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MAJOR A. HAMILTON GIBBS 


THE author of “Gun Fodder,” “Soundings,” “Labels,” and “Harness,” 
will also be remembered by our readers as the author of a whimsical 
essay, “How to Tell an Author by His Plus Fours,” which appeared in 


this magazine. 


Major Gibbs’ radio talk, which consisted of answers 


to numerous questions, is arranged herewith to give the most space to 


his replies, 


When did you first become interested in 
writing? 

I was interested as soon as I was old enough 
to understand that my two grown-up brothers 
were both doing it. It wasn’t until I was fif- 
teen that I wrote and sold my first short story. 
At that time I went down to spend a week- 
end in the country with my brother Cosmo. 
He was very busy producing many plays, and 
in desperation, because he could not take time 
off to play tennis with me, suggested that I 
write a short story. He knew it would keep 
me busy. And so he outlined a plot, while 
filling his after-breakfast pipe, gave me paper 
and a pen, and before I knew it I was floun- 
dering in the mysteries and fascination of fic- 
tion. The story filled my week-end, brought 
me a check for a guinea and duly appeared 
in print. If I live to be a hundred I doubt 
if any more exquisite sense of triumph than 


the purchase of a copy of the magazine with 
that story in it will ever come my way. 


What special preparations did you make to 
follow the career of writing? 


At the time I wrote my first short story I 
was seriously contemplating emigrating from 
England to Canada or South Africa. Once 
I had dipped my pen into the ink-pot, the 
colonies faded. I was caught. I went to Ox- 
ford University instead of into the open 
spaces. There I started and edited an under- 
graduate weekly paper. Out of the things I 
wrote for that paper came my first book. My 
first novel was published when I was twenty- 
one and from that time on I succumbed en- 
tirely to the vice of writing. Having decided 
that writing was going to be my career, I 
wrote every day and bombarded the maga- 
zines with short stories, and the newspapers 
with articles on the various university sports. 
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This was a subject with which I was person- 
ally acquainted by reason of having enjoyed 
a broken nose at boxing, and an enlargement 
of the vocabulary by being a member of the 
college crew. The only preparation, there- 
fore, was to think out a plot, or a subject, and 
sit down and try to put it on paper. On look- 
ing back at it, I suppose my best training 
came from the many rejection slips that be- 
gan to clutter up the mails. 


What do you believe is the most valuable 
preparation for a writer? 


Valuable preparation? 
animal! Fiction writers are born and not 
made. It’s like Bobby Jones and his golf. 
No amount of explaining by professionals 
would have been of the slightest use to Bobby 
unless he had been born a golfer. In the 
same way, all the courses in fiction writing 
are, to my way of thinking, merely catch- 
pennies. All they can tell you is to number 
the pages in the top right-hand corner, and 
to put the title and your name in the middle 
of the page. If there’s no fiction inside you, 
they can’t put it there. And if it is inside you, 
it will come out willy-nilly. It isn’t prepara- 
tion a man wants, it is execution. In other 
words, he has got to go on doing it until the 
technique of it begins to dawn upon him. 
Then, eventually, one day he may write some- 
thing worth while. But in order to do so he 
has got to fast and pray and sweat blood, to 
tear up thousands of hopeless pages, and begin 
again time after time, until he is on the verge 
of despair. 


There is no such 


What problems have you met in writing your 
new novel, “Harness?” 
The first problem was the realization that 
the first twenty thousand words were no good. 


The right feeling wasn’t there. I tore them 
up and began again, having discovered that 
the theme of “Harness” was the hardest thing 
I had ever tackled. For many weeks I didn’t 
succeed in adding more than a hundred words 
a day. Then, last winter, it began to come, 
and for three months I put in an eight-hour 
day untid I was mentally and physically ex- 
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hausted. But before I had let go my pen I 
had finished the book. 

The other problems in the writing of “Har- 
ness” were generic, rather than specific. I 
mean by that, they were not individual to 
this novel, but applied to all novels and all 
authors. Chief of these is the problem of get- 
ting inside the skin of one’s characters, so 
that they almost become a part of the author, 
or the author a part of them. I’m not quite 
sure which way it works, but until the com- 
plete merging has taken place the characters 
are not created and the job of writing them is 
almost impossible. Once they have come to 
life, however, the author’s role changes to 
that of a sort of despotic reporter. He may 
refuse to write down any actions of theirs 
which do not suit his purpose; and on the 
other hand he grabs eagerly at the moments 
when they behave according to plan. It is 
only then that the action of the book goes 
leaping forward. In “Harness,” while 
Michael, my hero, stayed with me all the 
while, sticking closer than a brother, Sylvia 
gave me a very hard time. Every time she 
left the cottage she disappeared into space 
and there was nothing I could do about it 
until she chose to come back. Fortunately, 
she was willing then to tell me what she had 
been doing so that I was able to fill in the 
gaps. There were moments when nothing 
would have relieved me more than to give 
her a good spanking. 

The problem of construction, the arrange- 
ment of the action, sometimes indescribably 
hard, was quite simple in this book. It seemed 
to take care of itself by going right along. 
The only problem left was that of the actual 
writing of the book, and that is always the 
hardest one of all. It involves being abso- 
lutely alone for as many hours a day as one 
can stand it. And during those hours all that 
one has been able to acquire of concentration 
must be brought into play relentlessly and 
without ceasing. To all intents and purposes, 
the real world has become the unreal one. 
One’s wife, one’s meals, one’s engagements, 
must cease to have any importance, must be- 
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come mere momentary abstractions, tempor- 
ary interruptions from one’s life in that world 
where one is eavesdropping upon one’s char- 
acters. Perhaps you think I am exaggerating. 
Far from it. It is the lot of all novel writers, 
I might almost say the ambition of all writ- 
ers; for it is the hardest discipline in the 
world and has to be kept up month after 
month for perhaps eighteen months on a 
stretch. 


What do you consider the most valuable part 
of your education for writing? 


I think that I may safely say that the most 
valuable part of my education for writing 
consisted in meeting my fellow-man in all 
classes, conditions, and countries. Before 
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going to Oxford, I earned my living for three 
years by being in charge of a bunch of ex- 
soldiers and sailors in a gold refinery. Be- 
fore that I had been to school in France, 
where I was the only English boy. In the 
war I became a buck private in 1914, and 
met the heroes and the gutter sweepings of 
England, and later, as an officer, commanded 
them in Greece, Egypt, Serbia, and France. 
For two years in this country I was on the 
stage, which gave me the background for the 
theatrical part of “Harness.” The back- 
ground for the rest of it came from having 
rubbed noses with a considerable portion of 
my fellow-men in a large part of the globe, 
and for a novelist that, in my opinion, is what 
really matters. 


HOW CAN I EARN A LIVING BY WRITING? 


By KaTHARINE CROSBY 


Founder and Editor of the Bostonian 


ARDLY a day passes but some young 


man or woman climbs the stairs to the 
office of the Bostonian down on old T Wharf 
to ask me that question. Always I tell them 
that the only way I know for a beginner to 
earn a living by writing is for him to get a 
job on a newspaper. So far no one has fol- 
lowed my advice. Young writers dearly love 
to ask for advice—I used to myself. There 
is always a chance someone will tell you how 
perfectly wonderful your work is. 

But for those who want to write, and who 
are honestly debating within themselves 
whether or not it is a practical career for 
them to start on, I have a few suggestions. 
I have been writing for a living a dozen years 
or more. I had already published several 
things in the lesser magazines and had been 
told I had a marketable talent when I dropped 
the teaching profession — which I had barely 
entered — and turned to the production of 
what I modestly called literature. 

Since that time my typewriter and I have 
made us a living—at least, I may call it a 
living, since I am still alive. But I want to 


say right here that I would never do it again 
or advise anyone else to do it. Even with a 
fair talent for writing and with college train- 
ing to back it, it doesn’t pay. You have a 
good time, but you don’t have a chance to do 
good work — your best work. 

If I were starting over again I would get 
a part-time job at something else — something 
as remote as possible from writing — house- 
work, or chauffeuring, or working in a gar- 
den—anything to make a living without 
spending too much energy in the process. 
I’d be willing to live on fifteen dollars a week, 
but I’d earn it outside my art. Art isn’t 
meant to feed the artist; its function is to de- 
light him, and through him those who read 
his books or look at his pictures. And every- 
thing I wrote would be written, not because 
it would sell quicker than something else, but 
because I wanted to write it. 

One thing a writer must be, if he is going 
to succeed, and that is, a sticker. A person 
with no talent for writing and with no train- 
ing is likely to get farther, if he is a good 
sticker, than the talented, highly trained man 
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who loses his nerve every time he gets a re- 
jection slip. 

A writer can be made, just as a singing 
voice can be made. But it can only be done 
by everlasting hard plugging, under the guid- 
ance of a good critic. And you can’t make 
a living by writing while you are doing it. 
I feel sure that out of three thousand men and 
women who set out to be writers, not more 
than one individual ever really succeeds. The 
rest aren’t stickers — and perhaps it is just as 
well for the rest of us that they aren’t. 

Speaking of stickers—a few years ago a 
little woman went into the office of a New 
York editor with a story she wanted to sell 
him. Her manuscript was rolled — crime 
number one. It was written by hand — crime 
number two. And crime number three — it 
was written on both sides of the paper. Its 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar were all 
peculiar, not to say original. But its great 


fault, as the editor tried to explain, was that 
there wasn’t any story — just a floppy narra- 
tive that interested nobody. The author had 
had nothing to say, and she had said it. 


But the little lady had the stuff in her. 
She was a sticker. She kept on writing, and 
she kept on pestering the editor with her 
stuff. After a couple of years she brought him 
a story he could buy. The last I heard, she 
was making a good living writing fiction. 

Of course it wasn’t very good fiction — 
those machine-made stories published in the 
cheaper magazines, which are such awful 
drudgery to grind out — but it was what she 
wanted to do. 

One can learn a certain amount about writ- 
ing by taking courses from a good teacher or 
by following a magazine like THe WRITER, or 
by writing and getting one’s stuff criticised 
by a competent critic. But I have found the 
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best way is to get a job as a cub reporter on 
a good newspaper. The day-to-day news 
stories with their vivid human interest give 
one, not only a good training, but a deepen- 
ing of the sympathy and a broadening of ex- 
perience which a writer must have as part of 
his equipment. 

On a newspaper one learns, too, what the 
dear public likes to read. That is a useful 
thing to know, if one is thinking of writing 
for a living. My first month on the Worces- 
ter Telegram taught me more about reader in- 
terest than four years of college English. 
Newspaper work teaches two other things: 
that you can write a thing right the first time, 
and that nothing is impossible. 

It is possible to make a living free-lancing 
on city papers if one likes hard work and can 
stake himself to a year’s board and lodging 
while he is getting his start. It is a jolly way 
to work, for he is free to write as he pleases, 
on his own time. I have done it for several 
years, and enjoyed it immensely. But you 
must realize that such free-lancing is so close 
to the bread-line, at the best, that every mo- 
tion must be made to count. Feature articles 
must be sold before they are written, even be- 
fore the material is gathered. You must de- 
scribe them in such a way that an editor will 
know in advance whether he wants them or 
not. 

Most papers pay space rates, varying from 
fifteen cents to fifty cents a column-inch. The 
former sum will about keep the free-lancer in 
carfares, but he can do himself quite com- 
fortably on the latter, which amounts to ten 
dollars a column. An editor who likes your 
work can usually be persuaded to pay you a 
decent minimum rate on which you can live 
if you work six days a week and every week 
in the year. 





Plot-Bozlers 


A “Plot-Boiler” is a newspaper clipping which does what the name suggests. 


THE 


WRITER will pay one dollar for each one published or will apply that amount to a sub- 


scription, as many contributors have requested. No clippings can be returned. 


If two of the 


same story are received, the first sender will receive the payment. Send each clipping pasted 

on a sheet of paper containing the name and date of the newspaper, and the name and ad- 
Address “Plot-Boilers,’ THE Writer, 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, 

(Please send brief items. Many are too long for publication.) 


dress of the sender. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


DRIVES ALL NIGHT BECAUSE SHE 
COULDN’T STOP CAR 


St. Louis police told today of finding a woman 
in an automobile on a sidewalk who explained: 

“I don’t know how to drive. It started of its 
own accord and I’ve been driving around the city 
all night waiting for it to run out of gas.” 

Police later found Lester Davis in a city hospital, 
who explained the same car started up last night 
at 10 P. M. when he attempted to crank it with 
the woman alone in the driver’s seat. — Seattle 
Star. (Sent by S. J. Leahy, Seattle, Wash.) 





PERSONAL 


For Rent — Evenings and week-ends, gentle- 
man, -35, widely traveled, educated, interesting, 
good appearance, competent in all social, athletic, 
and business affairs; credentials. Box 2841, Plain 
Dealer. — Cleveland Plain Dealer. (Sent by Mrs. 
H. Ritter, Warren, Ohio.) 





NEW TERROR TO BURGLARS 


London — There was demonstrated in London to- 
day an invention which will prove a new terror to 
burglars. It is an invisible ray which sets alarm 
bells ringing when any one crosses its path. Dur- 
ing the experiments a newspaper man acted the 
part of a burglar and tried to reach a safe in a 
room, but as soon as he came in contact with the 
ray, bells clanged out and kept ringing until the 
demonstrator cut them off.— N. Y. Times. (Sent 
by L. Foster, Springfield, Mass.) 





THEY GOT THEIR GOATS 


A party of strangers who came to Port Walter 
to engage in fishing, sallied forth one day in quest 
of game. They had gone but a short distance 
when they spied a flock of goats, six in all. The 


men were good shots and all the goats fell before 
their unerring aim. 

John McLaughlin, special warden, appeared on 
the scene before the dead goats had ceased quiver- 
ing. John, who is something of a crépe-hanger at 
best, informed the hunters that they had killed the 
dairy stock of a resident of the community. 

Crestfallen and penitent, the hunters sought the 
owner of the goats and settled with him on a flat 
basis of $100 per goat. — Boston Transcript. (Sent 
by Mrs. C. Lord, Francestown, N. H.) 





WRECK OF OLD GALLEON DISCOVERED 
BY TRAWLER 


Liverpool — A portion of an old Spanish galleon, 
thought to be one of the Armada sunk by Sir 
Francis Drake, has been raised near the Flannan 
Islands off the Outer Hebrides. 

A steam trawler, while fishing in 130 fathoms, 
hauled up a piece of wreckage in its net. It was 
apparently the bulwark of a large sailing ship, in- 
cluding the rigging and a sleeping berth. On the 
sides were designs in hand-sewn leather. 

The spot has been marked in the belief that it 
might be the wreck of a treasure ship. — Phila- 
deiphia Inquirer. (Sent by L. A. Emerton, Han- 
over, Pa.) 





REDS KIDNAP PEACE SPEAKER AND 
IMPERSONATE HIM IN RADIO TALK 


Berlin—-German Communists kidnaped Herr 
Schwartz, an editor of Vorwaerts, the Socialist 
organ, here tonight as he was on his way to a local 
broadcasting station to deliver a speech on “Is 
Peace Possible?” They placed Carl Schultz, a 
deputy in the Prussian Diet, and one of their own 
members, before the microphone, and he delivered 
a red-hot Bolshevist oration to the amazement of 
some and the consternation of others. — Boston 
Herald. (Sent by Anne Talbot, Boston, Mass.) 


{ See back cover for announcement of “Plot-Boiler” Storiette Contest |] 
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E have just returned from a most in- 

spiring meeting. The occasion was 
the award of one of the largest prizes ever 
offered in a competition for a book for chil- 
dren. Readers of THE Writer will remember 
that the contest for a story based on the Boy 
Scout Oath and Law was announced in 1927 
by Boys’ Life and Little, Brown & Company, 
and ended July 1. 

The prize of four thousand dollars goes to 
Russell Gordon Carter for his entry “The 
Three Points of Honor,” which will appear 
serially in Boys’ Life before it is published 
in book form by Little, Brown & Company. 

Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, Librarian, Boy 
Scouts of America, made the award, and 
stressed the opportunities open to writers who 
understand the demands of the youth of to- 
day. Mr. Carter, who was summoned from 
the audience to receive the prize, told of the 
problems which he encountered in writing 
“The Three Points of Honor.” Dr. Amos R. 
Wells, editor-emeritus of the Christian En- 
deavor World, gave an address on the past 
and future of children’s reading and empha- 
sized the striking improvement in writing for 
children during the past twenty-five years. 
Never, it seems, have the demands and the 
rewards for worth-while juvenile reading been 
greater than at the present time. 


The future of American literature for boys 
is bright indeed when we have such writers 
as Mr. Carter. He is a veteran of the World 
War who has since become a veteran writer 
of stories for boys. His Victory Medal car- 
ries bars for three offensives. He was cited 
for bravery in a reconnaissance at Juvigny, 
by the commanding general of the Thirty- 
second Division. Since the Armistice Mr. 
Carter has written thirteen books for boys, 
most of them dealing with Boy Scouts, or 
having a Revolutionary background. 





A recent editorial page in the Boston Post 
contained a comment on flippant titles that 
agrees so exactly with our own ideas on the 
subject, that we pass it on to our readers. 


Two biographies of American Presidents an- 
nounced for early publication are entitled 
“This Man Adams” and “Meet General 
Grant.” 

This kind of attempt to be smart and jaunty 
is growing tiresome. It is no longer original. 
Biography has come into belated recognition, 
but it is not going to retain its popularity if 
we get many more flippant titles. It is not a 
matter of as much importance as the tendency 
to make a hero out of every villain of the past 
and a villain out of every hero, but it is an 
irritating habit that could well be corrected. 
There is no title better for a biography than 
the plain and unadorned name of the man or 


woman whose career is described within the 
covers. 
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Editor, the Forum: 

Is our written language in danger of slipping 
into a chaotic state wherein no dependable stand- 
ard of good or bad usage can be applied? On nu- 
merous points of everyday usage, an apparently 
sound rule will be reversed by another “school.” 
Is it strange, therefore, that many feel little re- 
spect for any standard? 

Before citing a few examples of what I mean, 
let me say that this article is not a propounding 
of the purist doctrine of stilted expression, ruling 
out our most expressive metaphors and such. Some 
of our most delightful reading is built around these 
forms, and the written word would indeed be dull 
without them. But one thing we do need badly is 
an agreed uniformity in our English on points of 
divergence already mentioned. 

For instance, there are the “as-ifers” and the 
“as-thoughers.” One widely circulated national 
weekly clings to the latter form, which has many 
adherents, despite its somewhat ambiguous mean- 
ing. Common usage has made both forms “cor- 
rect,” though there are those — with whom I am 
inclined to agree — who believe “as if” to be the 
one correct form. “If” means “on the supposition 
that”; while “though” is defined as “notwithstand- 
ing the fact that.” The first certainly would scem 
to be much nearer the meaning intended. 

In either case, wouldn't it be a relief to have the 
matter threshed out among our foremost gram- 
marians, who are responsible for the conflicting 
forms, and one form decided upon as the right — 
and only — one? 

“That” and “which” alsu are banners of opposing 
schools. Of late there has been a rather general 
swing to the “which” ranks, as if these publishers 
and writers have despaired of distinguishing be- 
tween the two definite meanings and decided to take 
the easier route of an all-enveloping word, with- 
out regard to the reader’s desire and right to 
know which is meant. 

Almost directly across the street from where I 
sit in my office in this little town there is a modern 
hotel. A few doors down the street on the same 
side and quite as nearly opposite my window is 
another, but sadly dilapidated hotel. In writing 
about the one, I might say: “The hotel that stands 
across the street is an attractive structure.” Now, 
which hotel would I mean? Why. the modern one 
of course, but particularly one certain hotel among 
two or more—rather than one, lone hotel that 


A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


DOES OUR ENGLISH NEED “STABILIZING”? 
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might be across the street. The word “that” picks 
it out, distinguishes it. Obviously, “which” is not 
the word to use here—though the great majority 
of newspapers, and most magazines, would use the 
approximate, “sloppy” which. 

But if there were only the one hotel possible of 
designation, it could be correctly referred to thus: 
“The hotel here, which stands just across the 
street, is an attractive structure.” The commas are 
more or less optional, but notice how the clause 
between them can be dropped out and still leave a 
complete sentence. This is one of the tests for the 
correct use of “which” in this sense, as contrasted 
against “that.” “The hotel here is an attractive 
structure.” Only one hotel is inferred. Therefore, 
“which” is the proper word instead of “that,” in 
this case. Not a tremendous difference, it is true, 
but the difference between lucidity and ambiguity. 

In similar fashion, we have “proved” and 
“proven,” used interchangeably; interchangeably, 
because two opposite schools cheerfully contradict 
each other upon the “correct” usage of these 
words! The one prescribes “proven” only for the 
perfect tense; another as emphatically prescribes 
it solely for the adjective sense. The first would 
say: “The case was proven.” The second would 
say: “The case was proved”; or that a “proven 
case is one that has been proved.” Take your 
pick! 

The choice may not be quite so open in the 
case of “provided” and “providing,” but there al- 
ways will be those, often among our “best” editors, 
who insist upon “providing” when they merely 
mean a condition rather than a provisioning of the 
needy! The preferred form suggesting a condi- 
tion is “provided”: “I will go, provided you will.” 

“If” and “whether” present another shining ex- 
ample of our babeloneous use of English, with the 
preponderance of editors leaning toward the easier 
but often downright ambiguous “if.’”’ Suppose you 
were sending a cablegram of vital importance 
touching on a contingency. You might say: “Ad- 
vise if you decide to go to Dover.” Now, do you 
mean that you want the recipient to reply only in 
case —if—he decides to go? (The “advise” is, 
of course, merely an arbitrary form for telegraphic 
brevity.) Or, do you mean that he is to reply 
in either case — whether —he decides to return? 
And if the latter, why in Sam Hill not say so, 
thus: “Advise whether you decide to go to Dover”? 
True, nowadays most people take “if” to mean 
“whether” in such cases, but it does not mean that, 




































































































































































































































except in the deplorable and growing laxness of 
our language to fit the loose expression of the 
horde. 

Let us give heed to this insidious disintegration 
of our language. A general conference and agree- 
ment on standard, common-sense forms is sorely 





BUSINESS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Did you ever hear of a factory owner who made 
a financial success of his plant without having 
closely studied production and marketing? If you 
have, you can bet your last dollar that Providence 
was with him. Which brings us to another ques- 
tion: Did you ever hear of an author who was suc- 
cessful financially for having disregarded these 
two fundamental points in the conduct of any busi- 
ness? 

There is hardly a day passing that some young 
author doesn’t ask me: “Why is it that my stories 
are always rejected?” And upon closer question- 
ing I learn that he has sent a religious article to 
the American Mercury, a confession story to the 
Atlantic Monthly, and then he wonders why he re- 
ceived rejection slips. 

The trouble with him as with scores of other 
ambitious authors is that he didn’t know his mar- 
ket. He wasn’t prepared for writing. He felt that 
his literary effort was exceptional and that any 


The Editor came in looking somewhat unshaven, 
quite unlike his usual well-groomed self, and slid 
evasively upstairs. A few moments later his wife 
found him scrubbing vigorously at what might 
have been human gore on his cheek. Had his wife 
belonged to an earlier generation, she would have 
screamed or swooned. She did neither, but in a 
spirit of inquiry that defies all changes of manners 
and customs, she began to ask questions. 

“You didn’t kill the man who rolls his manu- 
script, did you?” 

A vigorous shake of the head; he was now 
lathering his face; the saponaceous snow was in- 
conveniently near his mouth. 

“You didn’t fight the contributor who single- 
spaces his type?” 

Another denial in dumb show. 

“Nor the one that uses transparent paper ?” 

His head-shaking was so vigorously done and 
was so evidently a hindrance to his further pro- 
ceedings that she felt she must justify her insist- 
ence. 

“But dear, you’ve often said you would like to 
give such contributors ‘a sock in the jaw,’ and 
I didn’t know but he ‘socked’ back. Was it the 
man who doesn’t leave margins —the one who in- 
terlines with lead pencil ?” 

The Editor cleared a space around his mouth 
and explained somewhat shamefacedly. 

“That wasn’t blood. It’s only the newest method 


at the barber shop. They stamp your number on 
your cheek as you go in, so there’s no chance of 
a pusher’s going in ahead of you. 


There were a 


The witty 
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needed to replace conflicting schools of words, 
spellings, expressions, hyphenization, and so on, 
if the clearness and character of American English 
is to be preserved. W. E. Backus, 
Former Editor, Independent Salesman. 
Louisville, Ky. 





good editor should have accepted it in spite of the 
magazine’s requirements. Every author should re- 
member that practically every magazine uses a 
certain individual type of story, varying with the 
publication, 

Just as it is poor policy to attempt to run any 
business without careful preparation for the work, 
so is it poor business for a neophyte to attempt to 
write without a sound foundation. And that prep- 
aration must be supplemented by a study of the 
market. 

The manufacturer of overshoes, much as he 
might like to do so, wouldn’t waste his money send- 
ing his product to Panama. By study he knows 
that where there is snow there is a market for the 
shoes and he centers his sales force on that terri- 
tory. Good business makes him do this. 

If you really want to make money by writing, be 
prepared first of all to write and then know your 
market. Put business methods into your profession. 
Topeka, Kan. George Masters. 





lot before me, and when the barber I like best was 
called out to explain something to a policeman, 
I saw that the only thing for me was to shave 
at home.” 

“And barbers mark their customers like sheep, 
do they? I shouldn’t think the public would stand 
for it.” 

“The public stands for plenty of things it objects 
to,’ grumbled the Editor as he made his way 
downstairs, 

“What is that grown-up daughter of ours raving 
about?” asked the Editor’s wife. 

The voice that had made its way to the upper 
hall was exclaiming over the turpitude of editors, 
and the grown-up daughter, angrily examining 
several folded sheets of paper, turned to her natural 
comforters with her plaint. 

“Will you look at this, Dad, Mother! He ought 
to be lynched!” (Students of heredity will no- 
tice that the vehemence of her threats came not 
merely from the extravagance of youth.) “See 
what the editor of the Maelstrom has done to this 
perfectly good manuscript — stamped it — stamped 
it on the back of the last page, a full page of 
typing !” 

“Let’s see it,” said her mother. 

Her father said nothing. 

The page bore a stenciled stamp about two inches 


square : 

“Received ............ Referred to ............ Answered 
cliente Entered ............ Billed ............ Supplies sent 
eens ee 


“Dad,” cried his daughter, suspicious at his si- 
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lence, “do you ever mark manuscripts received in 
your office— mark them so that the last page has 
to be re-typed ?” 

The Editor coughed slightly. “I'll have to admit 
that we do. It is a convenient way of keeping 
track of manuscripts.” 











Editor, the Forum: 

Once a scrap of paper was rescued from oblivion 
in a waste-basket with the result that thousands 
of people have had the pleasure of hearing “To a 
Wild Rose,” the music of which was on that scrap 
of paper. 

I think this story is very interesting because of 
the reason why that paper was lying so ignomin- 
iously in the waste-basket; it was because the com- 
poser had a habit of always composing something 
every day simply for practice. 

It seems to me this method would be a good 
one for writers. If composers compose daily, 
why should not writers write? An English teacher 
I once had used to say: “Write something for the 
stove every day.” (In our house this would be a 
real service to humanity because kindling has a 
trick of being lacking.) 

Just because you cannot get the inspiration for 
your masterpiece, do not stop writing. Keep in 
practice. Then when an idea comes knocking or 
you run one to earth or one syddenly emerges 





































































Editor, the Forum: 
In their efforts to write salable stories most be- 
ginners concentrate solely on the plot and charac- 
ters. There is, however, another point: the motive 
of the story. It would help them enormously to 
produce acceptable fiction if, when they have 
worked out the plot, they would stop to consider 
what idea their story illustrates. 

In every story there is really an underlying mo- 
tive or theme which need not be explained by the 
author, but is inherent in the tale as told. If au- 
thors would grasp this fact and keep it steadily 
in view all the time they are writing, it would 
probably help to make their stories far more con- 
vincing. 

In the case of magazine stories it will usually 
be found that the author has, consciously or other- 
wise, illustrated some live truth or fact: that the 
smallest actions have far-reaching results, for ex- 
ample, or that the dullest are capable of great mo- 
ments, and the selfish of making sacrifices. Others 
prove the truth of some popular statement. 

The theme varies according to the public for 
whom the story is intended, and the more nearly it 
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THE MOTIVE OF THE STORY 












He glanced at his daughter. 


In her face was 
silent accusation more terrible than speech. 

His wife faced him judicially. 

“I’m glad the barbers are giving you some of 
your own medicine.” 
Berkeley, Calif. 


L. B. Everett. 






boldly from your subconscious mind — however 
it comes or wherever it comes from — you will at 
least be ready to imprison it securely upon paper 
so it cannot get away when your back is turned. 
You will have the necessary mechanical equipment 
at hand and not have to waste time like the car- 
penter, because your tools are not sharp, or like 
the famous plumber, because you have forgotten 
them. 

One good way, I think, is to keep a book and 
make a point of writing something in it, if only 
one sentence every day, as in a diary. Unlike a 
diary it will offer a wider scope for your imagina- 
tion, however, for you are not limited as to what 
to write. Make the only restrictions that it be in 
correct English and in the best writing of which 
you are capable. When it is full, make a present 


of it to the stove (it makes nice, convenient kind- 
ling) and console yourself with the thought that 
you are at least, like a good workman, keeping your 
tools in order, and who knows? 

Dartmouth, Mass. 


Some day... ? 
Dorothy May Gifford. 


touches that public’s life the better chance it stands 
of acceptance. The cheaper weeklies devoted to 
women’s interests usually illustrate some homely 
virtue; such as: Perseverance wins the day; A 
contented spirit keeps a woman young; A tolerant 
person is a welcome addition to the home. 

The other weeklies make a sterner appeal and 
include such ideas as: There is good in the worst 
of men; Duty must come before personal inclina- 
tion; Trouble is often a blessing in disguise. 

The motive of the story will also sometimes solve 
the no-idea problem. If the young writer thinks 
first of a theme to illustrate, the plot will very 
often form round the thought of itself. 

Frequently, too, the theme is the key to the mar- 
ket. The beginner studying his magazines has 
difficulty in discovering the editor’s requirements, 
because he finds every story entirely different from 
the preceding one. But let him classify the under- 
lying ideas of these tales and he will generally find 
that they are of the same type or class and make 
the same appeal. 

C. Falcon. 


London, England. 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 
ful suggestions to writers. Letters should be addressed to “The 
Writer’s Forum.” Short letters (not over 500 words) are preferred. 
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The Writer s Listof ‘‘ Short-Short Story’ Markets 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


What is a “short-short” story? Exactly what the name implies—the briefer, more 
compact, more condensed form of the regular short story. Collier’s, so far as we know, first 
used the term, when it began the publication of an example in each issue. Since that time, 
other magazines have shown increasing interest, and authors still more, for the form is 
a challenge to a writer’s ingenuity in construction and economy of expression. 

The length of the “short-short,” you will note, varies widely in the accompanying lists, 
according to the interpretation of the individual editors. Now that regular short stories in 
some magazines run to seven or ten thousand words, three thousand seems to some editors 
to bring a story under the “short-short” category. Others set the limit much lower. 

The treatment is of more importance than the length. Here many editors complain that 
writers miss the point entirely, submitting episodes, character sketches, and fragments of a 
longer story, instead of complete stories with actual climactic plots. The “short-short” story 
is like an etching in size, in completeness, and in perfection of detail. 

A hint as to subject matter was gleaned from the “short-shorts” in THE WRITER’s 
Cherry-stone Contest, in which literally dozens of writers thought to make their story come 
off with a bang by having the bang issue from a gun! The carnage in those stories was tre- 
mendous. Often not one, but every character was swept from the boards. If THE WRITER 
received dozens, regular fiction magazines must be receiving hundreds of tragic “short-shorts.” 
Take the hint! Let imagination do the work of firearms! 

All material in the following list has come directly from the editors. 

Additional copies may be obtained at 20c each, by applying to THE WRITER, 1430 Mass- 


achusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
LIST OF MAGAZINES 


Numbers refer to the questions addressed to the editors as follows: 
1. Do you publish “short-short”’ stories? 
2. Of what length? 
3. Rate of payment? 
4. Comments? 





On acceptance? On publication? 


Ace-High Magazine, 8) Lafayette St., New or wholly in cultured, civilized centers, and 
York. non-white heroes. 
(1) Yes. (2) 3,500 words. (3) On ac- : 
ceptance. (4) Taboos — Indians and out-and- Air wo.’ yi —maagedingg nssodlngs , 


out love interest. 


Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New 
York. 
500 to 


word, first-person, thrilling experience articles 
by licensed pilots. 


Amazing Stories, 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 


(1) Delighted to see them. (2) 
2,500 especially good. (3) Rate varies from wast a. ad Aggy ST pee sme 
about 2% cents up, on acceptance. (4) “A short”). (3) Pays flat rates, depending on 


ily be eee : ‘ ates, g 
really good story in brief form is so rare it length and merit, on publication. (4) “Not 





commands a high premium. Most ‘short-shorts’ 
mean little or nothing to anyone. They are 
incidents only, integral parts of some longer, 
unwritten tale.” 


Adventure Trails (formerly Danger Trail) 80 
Lafayette St. New York. 
(1) No. (4) Taboos — obviously period 
stuff, much love interest, cowboy Westerns, 
the old-style Indian, stories centered largely 
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interested in anything but a ‘Scientifiction’ 
story — one that has a sound scientific basis. 


American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(1) No. 


American Mercury, 750 Fifth Ave., New York. 
(1) Yes. (2) Seldom longer than 4,500 
words. (3) Pays on acceptance. (4) “We 
seldom use more than one short stcry and one 











poem a month. We are mainly interested in 
articles dealing with American themes.” 


Argosy All-story Weekly, 28) Broadway, New 
York. 

(1) Yes. (2) 1,500 words up. (3) Good 
rates on acceptance according to material and 
author. (4) “The trouble is that ‘short- 
short’ stories are in grave danger of all be- 
coming long. The real short story — 3,000 
to 5,000 words — is almost disappearing, being 
swelled into the 7,000 to 10,000 length. We 
always need the 3,000 to 5,000 articles — 
shorter, if possible to tell a real story in 
shorter length.” 


Asia, 468 Fourth Ave., New York. 
(1) No. 


Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
(1) “Our minimum length is about 3,000 
words, which hardly includes this particular 
class.” 


Century Magazine, 353 Fourth Ave., New York. 

(1) Yes. (2) 2,000 to 6,000 words. (3) 

Pays on acceptance. (4) Requirements for all 
material —a high literary standard. 


Collier’s Weekly, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
Although the instigator of this type of 
fiction, Collier’s did not return THe Writer 
questionaire, a sign that their promotion has 
acted as a boomerang and they are receiving 
more “short-shorts” than they can use. 


Commonweal, 25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
(1) No. 
Commagetiinn 56th St. and Eighth Ave. New 
ork. 
(1) Yes. (2) 1,500 to 2,000 words. (3) 
Pays per story on acceptance. 
Country Gentleman, Curtis Pub. Co., 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penn. 
(1) Will be glad to consider good ones. 
(2) 1,200 to 2,500 words. (3) Pays liberal 
market rates on acceptance. (4) “We like 
optimistic fiction dealing with normal people.” 


Cowboy Stories, 8) Lafayette St., New York. 
(1) Yes. (2) 3,500 words. (3) Pays on 
acceptance. (4) Taboos—JIndians and too 
much love interest. 


Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New York. 
(1) No. 


Dell Publishing Co., 97 Fifth Ave. New York. 
Publish Film Fun, War Stories, Cupid’s 
Diary, Sweetheart Stories, I Confess, Mar- 
riage Stories, Crime Mysteries. 

(1) Nothing under 5,000 words. 


< > Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
ork. 
(1) Occasionally uses stories as short as 
1,800 words. (3) Pays at a somewhat higher 
rate than for full-length material. (4) “We 
do not want a strong romantic interest and 
do not want morbid material.” 


Inde- 


Their 








Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York. 

(1) Yes. (3) Pays om acceptance, 2c a 

word, and more if the yarn is really good. 
Dial, 152 West 13th St., New York. 

(2) Sets no length limit. (3) Pays on ac- 
ceptance at the rate of 2c a word for prose. 
(4) Uses only manuscripts of high literary 
excellence. 

Everybody’s, Spring and Macdougal Sts., New 
York. 

(1) Yes. (3) “We are open to persuasion 
that any particularly good ‘short-short’ may 
deserve special consideration.” (4) Taboos — 
“conventional cowboys and soft-hearted boot- 
leggers. Do not like old men characters 
usually. Nor the story of the coward who 
makes good in the end. No medical plots. No 
straight love stories. And no verse.” 


Farm and Fireside, 250 Park Ave., New York. 
(1) Yes. (2) 3,000 words and under. (3) 
Fair rates according to merit on acceptance. 
(4) “Not badly in need of short fiction, but 
will consider outstanding pieces, especially 
with rural appeal, or humorous.” 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

(1) No. (4) Taboos — “stories distinctly 
unpleasant in subject or treatment; stories of 
unsound moral tone; stories lacking dramatic 
interest.” 


Far West, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 

(1) Uses any length. (3) Pays 2c a word 
and up on acceptance. “Will go stronger than 
2c a word in proportion to our feelings as to 
value of story.” 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York. 

(1) Yes. (2) 2,000 to 3,500 words. (3) 
Minimum of $100 on acceptance. (4) “We 
are running a ‘First Short Story’ contest to 
which the above specifications apply.” 

Good Housekeeping, 56th St. and Eighth Ave., 
New York. 

(1) No. (4) “Why waste a good plot on 
a ‘short’? Anything less than 4,000 words is, 
as a rule, not entirely satisfactory or satisfy- 
ing. 

oe Bazar, 56th St. and Eighth Ave., New 
ork. 

(1) Yes. (2) Any length. (3) “We pay 
liberally, or what we consider a MS. is worth 
to us. We make an offer for every accepted 
MS., which the author may accept or reject.” 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 East 33d St., New York. 

(1) Occasionally. (3) By arrangement, on 
acceptance. (4) “No taboos — chief requisite : 
literary excellence.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Pub. Co., Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penn. 

(1) Yes. (2) 1,500 to 2,000 words. (3) 
Liberal rates on acceptance. 

Liberty, 247 Park Ave., New York. 
(1) Occasionally. (2) No restrictions as to 
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length. (3) Pays on publication by arrange- 
ment with author or agent. (4) “For our 
purposes the story should be actually a story, 
and not a sketch.” 
Love Romances, 271 Madison Ave., New York. 
(1) No. 


McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th St., New 
(2) 1,500 words. 


York. 

(1) Occasionally. (3) 
Pays per story on acceptance. 

New McClure’s Magazine, 221 West 57th St., 
New York. 

(1) Occasionally, if they are very good. 
(2) 500 to 750 words up. (3) Payment on 
acceptance depends entirely on story and au- 
thor. (4) “New authors are welcome. Our 
magazine is primarily for men and therefore 
all contents must be with that in mind.” 

Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 

(1) Yes. (2) 2,000 to 3,000 words. (3) 
Pays 2c a word on publication. (4) “We 
prefer stories of Jewish interest.” 

Modern Priscilla, 470 Atlantic Ave., 
Mass. 

(1) Uses only one story a month of varying 
length. (3) Payment on acceptance depends 
on story and author. 

Munsey’s Magazine, 28) Broadway, New York. 

(1) At rare intervals. (2) 1,000 to 1,500 
words. (3) Pays $25 and up on acceptance. 
(4) Used as fillers. 

New Yerk Theatre Programs, 108-114 Wooster 
St., New York. 

(1) Overstocked. 

Outlook and Independent, 120 East 16th St., 
New York. 
(1) No fiction of any sort. 


Photoplay, 221 West 57th St., New York. 

(1) “Never has been able to find a good 
one. If a good one should come along, it 
would be more than welcome.” (2) No set 
rate, but pays good prices on acceptance to 
fiction writers who will take the trouble to 
study its requirements. (4) “Our field is 
limited to stories of the stage or screen — 
preferably the screen—and we are handi- 
capped by the fact that few writers know a 
great deal about the inside working of the 
movie business. Unfortunately most authors 
writing about the movies or movie people 
have a tendency to ‘write down.’ There is 
plenty of fine fiction material in Hollywood.” 

Pictorial Review, Seventh Ave., 3lst St., New 
York. 

(1) Yes. (2) Up to 3,000. 

per story on acceptance. 
Popular Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York. 

(1) No. 

Ranch Romances, 8 Lafayette St., New York. 

(1) Yes. (2) 4,000 to 7,000 words. (3) 
Pays 2c up on acceptance. (4) Western 
love stories only. 


Boston, 


(3) Pays well 


Romance, Spring & Macdougal Sts., New York. 
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(1) Yes. (2) 1,000 to 10,000 words. (3) 
Pays 2c and up on acceptance. 

Saturday Evening Post, Curtis Pub. Co., Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Penn. 

(1) “Our use of them in the future will be 
governed by the quality of the manuscripts 
that offer. It has been our experience that 
worth-while stories of the kind are hard to 
obtain.” 

Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York. 

(1) Yes. (2) 3,000 to 5,000 words. (3) 
Pays per story on acceptance. 


Short Stories, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

(1) Yes. (2) 2,500 words up. (3) Pays 
on acceptance according to worth of the 
story. (4) “Does not taboo any subjects 
except those excluded by the definition of 
‘action story.’ .... Not interested in psy- 
chological or social fiction, nor in sex 
stories or straight romance as such. We 
do not object to a love interest if it is sub- 
ordinate to the action of the story 
Specially interested in yarns of war and 
air; also in stories of the outposts of the 
world, far frontiers, the sea, crook stories, 
sport stories, the North, and West. ... Pre- 
fer a modern setting to a historical one.” 

Smart Set, 221 West 57th St., New York. 

(1) Occasionally. (2) 50 words to 2,000. 

(3) Pays on acceptance according to value. 


Three Star Magazine, 8) Lafayette St., New 
York. 

(1) Will hereafter be devoted to three 
long complete novelettes in each issue. 
Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 

(1) Keenly interested in receiving stories 


of this type. (2) Prefers them of about 
900 words, but good stories of any length 
needed. (3) Pays on acceptance. (4) “A 
month ago we wrote to several writers’ 
publications requesting short-short stories. 
We received a number of supposedly short- 
short stories, but most of them were merely 
short. They contained no story.” 

Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th St., New York. 

(1) Yes. (2) 1,800 words. (3) Pays from 
5c a word up on acceptance. 

C. H. Young Pub. Co., 709 Sixth Ave., New 
York. Publish Young’s Magazine, Breezy 
Stories, Droll Stories, and Yellow Book. 

(1) “Enamored of the ‘short-short’ story 
as an art form. These magazines, however, 
cannot use it. We are always on the look- 
out for good short stuff, as fillers —500 to 
1,000 words—but that is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition.” 

Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. 

(1) Yes. (2) Short as anyone wants to 
make them. (3) Pays 3c a word up on ac- 
ceptance, the higher rates being in propor- 
tion to “our feelings as to value of story.” 
(4) Taboos — sex, autos, airplanes. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


AtLantic MontHty —8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass., offers prizes of $100, $50, and $25 for essays 
unrestricted as to subject, in not over 2,500 words, 
by college students in classes regularly enrolled as 
using the Atlantic Monthly during the 1928-1929 
term. Essays should be addressed to the College 
Essay Contest, and should reach the Atlantic by 
5. P.M., April 5. No manuscripts will be returned. 


ATLANTIC MoNTHLY —8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass., offers prizes of $50, $25, and $15 for essays 
in not more than 2,000 words by high school stu- 
dents in classes regularly enrolled on the Atlantic 
High School list as using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1928-1929 terms. The type of 
essay is not restricted. Essays, addressed to the 
High School Essay Contest, must reach the At- 
lantic office by 5 P.M., April 5. No manuscripts 
will be returned. 


COMMUNITY PLAYERS OF VALLEJO— Rolland L. 
Pope, Sec., 327 Georgia St., Vallejo, Calif., an- 
nounce a play contest with prizes of $50 for a full- 
length play and $20 for a one-act play, with a 
curious catch which we do not remember to have 
met before. An entrance fee of $1.00 must ac- 
company each manuscript; in other words, the con- 
testants club together to pay their own prizes! 


Love Arrairs— Fawcett Publications, Robbins- 
dale, Minn., offers prizes of $500, $100, $75, $50, 
and eleven of $25 each, for solutions of “The Love 
Nest Murder Mystery,” in the January issue. The 
contest closes April 10, before the final instalment 
appears. 


MiLTon Prizes — Walter M. Harrison, chairman, 
Oklahoma City Oklahoman and Times, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., are offered annually to Southern news- 
paper writers by the will of the late George F. 
Milton, editor of the Chattanooga News, as fol- 
lows: $200 for the best editorial “written in the 
cause of international peace” by any regularly em- 
ployed Southern newspaper writer, and $200 to the 
woman writer in the South who has done most 
for her sex. “Southern newspaper writer” is in- 
terpreted as including the states from Virginia to 
Arizona, including the border states of West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. Con- 
tributions must be submitted by Dec. 20 to the 
chairman. Information will be furnished on re- 
quest by Cranston Williams, Sec.-Manager, P.O. 
Box 468, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Missourr Pactric Lines—E. H. McReynolds, 
Room 2018 Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., offer prizes of $500, $250, $100, and three of 
$50 each for the six best advertisements of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines prepared by anyone em- 
ployed in the editorial or advertising department 
of any newspaper or in any advertising agency in 
any city or town located on or served by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines. Preference will be shown to 


advertising copy properly laid out and illustrated. 
Contest closes Dec. 31. 


PuLitzer Prizes — Secretary, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, will be awarded on a slightly dif- 
ferent basis this year in certain cases according to 
the latest announcements. The award of $1,000 for 
the best history of services to the public by the 
press in the course of a year, having gone unclaimed 
for several years, will be discontinued, and in its 
place will be substituted an award of $500 for the 
best example of correspondence during the year. 
The terms of the awards for novel and play have 
been broadened and now read as follows; “For the 
American novel published during the year, pref- 
erably one which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life, $1,000”; “For the 
original American play, performed in New York, 
which shall best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage, $1,000.” Traveling scholar- 
ships for graduates of the School of Journalism 
are raised to $1,800. 


ScREEN SeEcrETS — Fawcett Publications, Robbins- 
dale, Minn., announces prizes of $750, $300, $200, 
$50, and twenty of $20 each, for identification of 
six moving picture players whose pictures appear in 
the December Screen Secrets, and a brief essay on 
one of the players. The contest closes Jan. 10. 


THE STRATFORD MaGAzINE— 289 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass., has awarded its prize of $100 for 
the best poem published in its pages within a period 
of four months, to Martha Banning Thomas for 
her “Cabin on the Cliff” in the August issue. The 
next award of $100 will be announced in the Feb- 
ruary issue for poems submitted to Feb. 1. 


The Bookman award of $100 for the best news 
story appearing in August is announced in the 
November number as given to M. Courtenay Ter- 
rett of the New York Telegram for his account 
of the court appearance of Miss Texas Guinan. 
The judge was Julian Mason, editor of the New 
York Evening Post. 


Poetry: A MAGAZINE oF VERSE has recently an- 
nounced its annual award of prizes, this year num- 
bering eight and amounting to $1,300. The Award 
of Honor, of $500, pledged to “some poet of dis- 
tinction or distinguished promise,” has been given 
to Vachel Lindsay, “for the high distinction of his 
best work, which shows original genius, deriving, 
to an extraordinary degree, from nobody but him- 
self.” The other awards are as follows: the Levin- 
son Prize of $200 to Elinor Wylie; the Guarantor’s 
Prize of $100 to Marion Strobel; the Young Poet’s 
Prize of $100, “intended as a token of appreciation 
and encouragement for good work, promising well 
for the future,” to Ted Olson; the John Reed Me- 
morial Prize of $100 to Elizabeth Madox Roberts; 
$100 offered by the Friends of American Writers 
“for promising work by a young poet who has not 
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yet published a volume,” to Sterlimg North; $100 
given in honor of the late Walter Berry, to Eman- 
uel Carnevali; and $100 for a lyric poem or poems 
published in Poetry to Horace Gregory. In some 
instances in which the prize was not specifically 
donated for work published in Poetry, the award 
was made, not for a relatively small number of 
contributions in the magazine, but for general ex- 
cellence of work there and elsewhere; in short, to 
the poet, and not for a particular poem. 


The 1928 Nobel prize in literature has been awarded 
to Mme. Sigrid Undset, the third Norwegian au- 
thor to be thus honored, the other two being 
Bjérnson and Knut Hamsun. The prize in litera- 
ture for 1927, which was held over, has been given 
to Henri Bergson, French author and philosopher. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


ADELPHI CO.—112 East 19th St., New York. $75, 
, $200, and smaller prizes for discussions based on 
rving Fisher’s “The Money Illusion.” Closes Dec. 31. 
See Sept. WRITER. 
ADVENTURE — Butterick Building, New York. Five 
prizes of $100 each for essays on “D’Artagnan,” sequel 
to “Three Musketeers,” published in Adventure, begin- 
ning Sept. 15. See Sept. WRITER. 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 
history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize (250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Details, Jan. WRITER. 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
tepics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 
AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$25 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 
lication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. See June 
WRITER. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog- 
raphy or autobiography, submitted before May 1, 1929. 
See June WRITER. 
MRS. SIMON BARUCH UNIV. PRIZE—Mrs. A. H. 
— ~ chairman, 2200 Rivermort Ave., Lynchburg, 
Ja. Biennial prize of $1,000 for best essay on Southern 
history, preferably in the period of the Confederacy, 
by graduate or undergraduate student in college at 
present or within past three years. Closes May 1, 1929. 
See Oct. WRITER. 
BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 
THE BOOKMAN — 452 Fifth Ave., New York. $100 
monthly for the best printed news story in the opinion 
of the juror for that month. Details, Jan. WRITER. 
BOZART — Box 67, Station E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for 
best satiric poem (not over 40 lines) in iambic 
pentameter, published in Bozart, Sept., 1928— July, 
1929. See Oct. WRITER. 
CHATTO & WINDUS—97 & %® St. 
London, W. C. 2, England. 
and £150 for prize historical 
See Aug. WRITER. 
DREYFUSS ART CO., INC. —137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
June, 1927, WRITER. 
FORGE — 5746 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, III. 
mainly to poetry. 


June WRITER. 


Martin’s Lane, 
Advance royalties of £300 
novels. Closes May 31. 


Devoted 
Annual prizes of $100 and $25. See 
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THE FORUM — 441 Lexington Ave., 
each for definitions printed in the 
closing the 25th of each month. 


THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER. 

FRANCIS BACON AWARD—Simon & Schuster, 37 
West 57th St., and the Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York. $7,500 and a medal for non-fiction, book-length 
MS. which “humanizes knowledge.” Closes April 15. 
See Aug. WRITER. 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sq. 
Bldg., New York. + ae of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS — 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 
$10,000 prize novel competition, open to American au- 
thors who have not published a novel prior to Jan. 1, 
1919. Closes Feb. 1, 1929. See June WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES — 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on approved 
economic subjects by residents of U. S. or Can. Closes 
June 1. $300 and for economic essays by under- 
graduates. Closes July 1. See Nov. WRITER. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON — St. Paul’s House, War- 
wick Sq., London, E. C. 4, England. Advance royalties 
of £1,000 for best religious novel by a British subject. 
Closes March 31. See Oct. WRITER. 


CARL LAEMMLE — VICTOR HUGO SCHOLARSHIP 
AWARDS — 730 Fifth Ave., New York. $1.000, two prizes 
of $750 each, thirteen of $500 each, for best essays by 
U. S. and Canadian high school students on ideals for 
life in “Les Miserables.” Closes Dec. 31. See Oct. 
WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—Contest Editor, Chil- 
dren’s Book Dept., 55 Fifth Ave., New York. $2,000 
plus royalties of 10% for the best book MS. for boys 
or girls from 12 to 16. Closes Dec. 31. See July 
WRITER. 
THE NEW McCLURE’S — Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$7,500 for a detective-mystery novel. Closes Jan. 1. 
Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 39th St., 
New York. See Sept. WRITER. 


PALMS — Aberdeen, Wash. $1,000 for best oom iy 
a subscriber published in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1929. 
$50 for best poem by poet who has not yet published a 
book, in Palms, Oct. 1928-March, 1930. $25 for best 
in Palms, Feb., 1929. $100 for best poem in Palms, 
arch, 1929. See June WRITER. 
PALO VERDE — Petrified Forest, Holbrook, Arizona. 
$15 for best poem in the winter issue, and $5 for best 
free verse and $3 for best quatrain in the spring issue. 
Closing date not given. See Sept. WRITER. 
PHOTOPLAY — 221 West 57th St., New York. 19 
prizes from $1,000 to $50 for solutions to mystery serial 
in magazine. Closes March 10. See Nov. WRITER. 
AMERICAN POETRY AWARD — Box 8, Vanderveer, 
Park Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. $1,000 for a masterpiece 
in prose or poetry, or, if none appears, $100 for best 
work submitted by Jan. 1. See Oct. WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


POSTAGE & THE MAIL BAG — 18 East 18th St., New 
York. $50 and $25 for best articles on use of direct- 
mail; $50 for best article on use of letters; $25 each for 
best booklet, house magazine, blotter, and letterhead. 
Closes Dec. 31. See Oct. WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the American novel published during the year, pref- 
erably one which shall best present the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the original 
American play, performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and power of the 
stage; $2,000 for the best book of the year upon the 
history of the U. S.; $1,000 for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
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the people, illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln; $1,000 for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author. 
Also, prizes in journalism: a gold medal for the most 
meritorious public service by any American newspaper 
during the year; $500 for the best example of corre- 
spondence; $500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 fer 
the best example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the 
best cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School of 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the Sec- 
retary Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE —25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the current issue 


for the subject. 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION — 230 Fifth Ave., 


New 





THe Writer is grateful to those correspondents 
who replied to its request for the names of poetry 
magazines requiring that a contributor subscribe or 
join some organization before his manuscript can 
be accepted. You may have noted that our own 
June list included several poetry magazines which 
stated that they used only poems by subscribers. 
With these magazines, while we do not agree 
as to the value of the method or the results ob- 
tained, we have no quarrel, because they frankly 
announced their basis of publication, which writers 
understood before they submitted manuscripts. It 
is against the magazines which pretend to open 
their pages freely, whereas in reality they accept 
only what authors will pay to have published, that 
many of our subscribers feel they should be pro- 
tected. In each case which we mention hereafter, 
the documentary evidence, as we requested, was 
submitted along with the letter. 

“Home Magazine does not accept poetry from 
non-subscribers.” 

Visions, which, according to the preliminary an- 
nouncement sent to THE WRITER, promised to pay 
a small amount for every poem accepted, accepted 
a poem in May and before it was published, sent, 
about July 10, a letter informing the author that 
the magazine would, in the future, be restricted 
to prose and poetry by members “of the American 
Writers’ Society.” 

Pegasus and The Poet’s Scroll publish only the 
work of subscribers, but frankly stated their policy 
and were so listed by Tue Writer. 

The editor of Interludes objects because in the 
September issue we said that “in effect” Interludes 
requires subscription, since a submission of a manu- 
script does not meet with a definite acceptance 
or rejection, but a letter requesting that the 
auther join a “Verse Writers’ Guild of America” 
and receive criticism on the manuscript in hand. 
“Our letter,” says Mr. William J. Price, the editor 
of Interludes, “inviting those who submit manu- 
scripts to become members of the V. W. G. of A. 
is mailed, with a complimentary copy of Interludes, 
directly upon receipt of manuscripts, and before 
the editor has had the opportunity to give the ma- 
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York. $10 each for “Hints for the Mechanic,” and $9 
each for “Phoney Inventions.” See Aug, WRITER. 


ALVIN T. SIMONDS AWARDS — Amer. Management 
Assoc., 20 Vesey St., New York. $1,000 and $500 for 
essays on “Reducing the Costs of Distribution.”” Closes 
Dec. 31. See Sept. WRITER. 


WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthly 
for the best novel with the World War as a background. 


Contest closes 5 P. M. May 1, 1929. Details, April 
WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW AWARD — Yale Review, New Haven, 

mn. $2,000 for best article on some “public question 
in national or international affairs,” published in issues 
through Summer, 1929. See Nov. WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1 
See Aug. WRITER 


terial reading and consideration.” Mr. Price, how- 
ever, enclosed a sample letter set to would-be 
contributors, which begins, “We have read with 
interest the work you kindly submitted.” 

It is only fair to present another point of view 
on the whole matter of making poets pay for their 
own poetry. Therefore we quote portions of a 
letter, with which we are sure that editors of poetry 
magazines, at least, will heartily agree! 


“The writer is not a publisher or editor of a 
verse magazine nor is he in any manner asso- 
ciated with any such publication. But it does 
not seem unfair that verse magazines should 
attempt some such policy, for they cannot 
exist without subscriptions, and their small 
circulations do not permit the expectation of 
much advertising. Once in a while, it may be, 
a verse magazine is subsidized, as I under- 
stand is true of ‘Poetry,’ of Chicago, edited 
by Miss Harriet Monroe. There seems noth- 
ing dishonest in printing verses solely by sub- 
scribers if the verse magazines are to stay in 
the field. They cannot afford to pay, beyond 
some prizes, for what they publish, hence the 
contributors are not deprived of money com- 
pensation, for none is expected. 

“If some of the wealthy people of the coun- 
try would only endow a few of the poetry 
magazines, those periodicals would then be in 
a position to accept the best verse received 
irrespective of whether the producer of those 
verses was a subscriber or not. But with rare, 
very rare exceptions, people of wealth are not 
interested in any such endowments but are en- 
tirely willing to ignore all publications issued 
to promote the welfare of the art of poetry 
in the United States. It is also true that 
editors and publishers of poetry magazines 
often give many hours of their time to the 
establishing of such publications, for all of 
which labors they receive mighty little return. 
When we ask for fairness toward contributors 
of manuscripts it is just as reasonable to re- 
member that a fair policy must be extended 
toward the editors and publishers as well.” 


Book Reviews 


CuarLEs Dickens: A Biography from New 
Sources. By Ralph Straus. Cloth. 340 
pages. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. 1928. 


As we finish this biography, we are re- 
minded of the editorial from the Boston Post 
which is quoted on page 370. This book is 
not written for the devotee of biography in 
modern style—the reader who enjoys the 
present “tendency to make a hero out of every 
villain of the past and a villain out of every 
hero.”” We recommend it without reservation, 
however, to the student of model biography, 
and to the admirer of a true life story who 
believes that “there is no title better for a 
biography than the plain and unadorned name 
of the man or woman whose career is de- 
scribed within the covers.” 

The subtitle, “A Biography from New 
Sources,” places the book immediately apart 
from the previous legion of Lives of Dickens. 
Mr. Straus, in his introduction, speaks of 
these earlier lives and accounts for the diffi- 
culties encountered by their authors in pre- 
senting a true portrait of Dickens. 


Ever since the days when “Pickwick’’ had 
come to delight half the civilized world, there 
had been in existence a sort of legend about 
Dickens. He had come to stand for all that 
was most solidly respectable in this most solidly 
respectable country. He had come to be 
placed apart from the rest of hard-working 
humanity. And so, everything that tended to 
show him as an ordinary man with the ordi- 
nary man’s faults must not be printed. The 
blue pencil must be applied to every letter 
which touched upon “private” matters, before 
it was published By consequence you had, 
in place of new Lives, queer semi-biographical 
works written by men more eager to describe 
the bed in which Mr. Pickwick was supposed 
to have slept when he visited Rochester or 
the “originals” from whom Sam Weller or 
Skimpole or Mr. Pumplechook had been taken, 
than to give you the real story of Dicken’s 

Yet at the same time real biograph- 
ical work was being done—by the book- 
collectors! .... America in particular took a 
hand in the business, and began to print letters 
and papers that had not been blue-penciled in 


the old way. And so it happens that the man 
who would attempt a life of Dickens today 
has at his disposal a mass of new material 
which, though it may not enable him to give 
a wholly new Dickens to the world, at least 
allows him to tell a story rather different from 
that commonly accepted In my opinion 
there should be clearly marked limits in any 
biographical work. I have read, for instance, 
a great number of unpublished family letters, 
from which I have not thought fit to quote. 
On the other hand I have not hesitated to make 
use of such information as they contained if 
it helps in any way to make clearer the char- 
acter of Dickens himself. ; 
Incidentally, I have little enough to say of 
his books. .... To me Dickens is far more 
interesting than any of his characters. 


Mr. Straus then proceeds to prove the latter 
sentence with an astonishing amount of in- 
formation to which, as a director of Dickens’s 
original publishers, Chapman and Hall, he 
had first access. From it all, he presents a 
complete moving picture of Dickens from the 
time he is first brought on the scene as “a 
very queer small boy,” to his retirement 
“from these garish lights,” the most widely 
adored writer and professional reader that the 
world has known. Through the genius of Mr. 
Straus, we come to know, not “The Inimit- 
able,” but the man Dickens, and to under- 
stand many things about him: why he “saw 
himself always as a character in a book or a 
play that he might have written” (“in a sense 
he may be said to have been living a Dickens 
novel all his days”); why throughout his life 
“he was to take himself and his own affairs 
with a solemnity not always accorded to the 
affairs of other people”; why he had so many 
difficulties with his publishers; why “for all 
his love of a joke and his pleasure in the good 
things of life, he was, fundamentally, a serious 
man.” 

Writers will find the chapters which tell of 
Dickens’s first attempts at writing, his deal- 
ings with publishers, and his first visit to 
America are the high spots for them in this 
biography, although it provides lively reading 
on every page. B. W. S. 
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Mopern Re ticious Dramas. Edited by 
Fred Eastman. Cloth. 326 pages. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1928. 


Professor Fred Eastman of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, in making this col- 
lection, has interpreted the term “religious 
drama” very freely, thereby widening the 
range of material available for church and 
parish-house production. A “religious drama,” 
according to Professor Eastman, is one which 
“has a religious effect upon an audience,” that 
is, one which “stirs the emotions, exalts the 
spirit, sheds light upon the difficult way of 
life, and draws people together in closer fel- 
lowship.” The narrower and more usual 
definition would include few plays other than 
those on Biblical themes and with some 
Bible characters. Professor Eastman is quite 
correct in saying that most of the plays in 
existence of the latter kind are “pious trash.” 
In most of these cases the intention has been 
better than the performance. The better 
among the Biblical plays having already been 
collected, Professor Eastman devotes his 
volume to “modern plays of spiritual power”’ 
and to one-act rather than long plays be- 
cause they have proved better suited to 
church programs. 

Because of this liberal interpretation of his 
subject, Professor Eastman finds it possible 
to include two plays which are very familiar 
to little-theatre audiences, Zona Gale’s 
“Neighbors,” and the Hall-Middlemass trage- 
dy, “The Valiant.” Though some of the ama- 
teur producers may regret the space given 
to plays already well-known elsewhere, the 
temptation to include them must have been 
great because they are the best plays in the 
volume. Other interesting inclusions are 
Percival Wilde’s “Confessional,” which gives 
a variety of points of view on an ethical 
question, Margaret Larkin’s “El Cristo,” a 
well-etched bit of dramatic irony concerning 


Their 








the Penitentes, and Kenneth Sawyer Good- 
man’s “Dust of the Road,” a modern version 
of the “thirty pieces of silver,” a play which 
is increasingly popular. 

Most of the other inclusions are competent, 
but not distinguished. Two pageants are re- 
printed. Any deficiencies in the volume are 
due, not so much to the editor’s selection, as 
to the scarcity, as yet, of good plays on 
ethical and spiritual problems. Modern re- 
ligious drama is still young, still in its trial 
stage. The material is undoubtedly ready to 
the hand of the dramatist, but few drama- 
tists have yet appeared. L. W. B. 


Mount Horyoke CoLiece Verse. Edited 
by Ada L. F. Snell. Cloth. 150 pages. 
Oxford: University Press. 1928. 


This volume “represents, with few ex- 
ceptions, the writing done within the last 
ten years in two courses at Mount Holyoke” 
under the direction of Prof. Ada Snell of the 
Department of English. 

The impress of the instruction is evident 
in the quality of the verse, which shows a 
technical skill and flexibility in the use of 
varying rhythms such as older poets might 
envy. The themes are as varied as the au- 
thors, who imitate neither one another nor 
the past. In fact, the subjects are so definitely 
individual that it is clear Miss Snell has kept 
“hands off” and rendered that greatest ser- 
vice of a teacher —allowed her students to 
use their own minds instead of forcing hers 
upon them. 

The charm of the volume is the charm of 
youth, of spontaneity, and underlying sheer 
delight in handling words. Fortunately, the 
“graveyard school” of poetry, so favored by 
youthful poets, is either non-existent at Mount 
Holyoke or has been tactfully discouraged. 
Again and again, the work shows promise 
for the future, as well as actual performance. 

L. W. B. 



































































































































































































































Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“There are, of course, no novels purely of char- 
acter or merely of conflict; there are only novels 
which are predominantly the one or the other. No- 
body is likely to dispute this distinction, or to in- 
sist that it is absolute; and, trusting to this, I can 
now go on to my next generalization, which is 
that the imaginative world of the dramatic novel 
is in Time, the imaginative world of the character 
novel in Space.” THE WorLD OF THE Nove. Ed- 
win Muir. The Atlantic Monthly tor November. 


“It was not necessary to waste any time re- 
discovering that verse for children must first of all 
be rhythmic, with the sort oi rhythm natural to 
body movement, hopping, marching, swinging, 
pounding rhythms such as are common to nursery 
verse everywhere. Also, there should be good 
singable vowel tunes, with repetitive and incre- 
mental consonances. The material should be ob- 
jective, with an objectiveness native to the child’s 
range, competent to serve as pegs upon which to 
hang the emotional reactions characteristic of 
child life. Poetry 1n THE EpucaTion or CHIL- 
DREN. Mary Austin. The Bookman for Novem- 
ber. 


“For the next ten years the two types of movie 
are going to be engaged in a purely economic strug- 
gle. The silent film may preserve a popular place 
for itself; but if it does not, it will become the 
plaything of amateurs, thousands of whom are now 
making films, and begin its development exactly at 
the point where the commercial producers left off 
—that is, at the point of becoming an independent 
art.” Tue Movies Commit Suicipe. Gilbert 
Seldes. Harper’s for November. 


“The most discerning literary critic of our day 
is dead. I have carefully weighed this estimate, 
and see, on reflection, no reason to qualify it — 
unless by the elimination of ‘literary.’ Since M. 
Paul Bourget’s early ‘Etudes de Psychologie Lit- 
téraire, since Henry James’s ‘French Poets and 
Novelists,’ and his later ‘Notes on Novelists,’ I 
know of nothing in modern French or English lit- 
erary criticism possessing the range, the substance, 
the quality of being at what Matthew Arnold 
called ‘the centre,’ to the same degree as William 
Brownell’s three or four volumes.” Wuii1am C. 
BrowNneE_t. Edith Wharton. Scribner’s for No- 
vember. 


“We require the novel to furnish a world of 
refuge where we may seek emotional satisfaction 
without exposing ourselves to the consequences of 
real emotions, where we may find intelligible people 
and a destiny made to the measure of man. It 
would seem, then, that in order to fulfill its func- 
tion, the novel should contain two elements. It 
must present a recognizable picture of life, a story 
in which we can believe — at least while reading it; 


otherwise we shall be bored and shall not be able to 
escape from ourselves.”” DicKENs As A NOVELIST. 
André Maurois. The Forum for November. 


“In the New York telephone book today, Mrs. 
Adeline Roberts is listed as a full-fledged auto- 
graph broker. She is the only woman in the coun- 
try who makes a business of buying and selling 
famous signatures, and she has only three men 
competitors.” WoMEN IN Business. Ladies’ 
Home Journal for November. 


“For ‘after-twelve’ youth, May Lamberton 
Becker has written an indispensable literary chart 
for ‘Adventures in Reading’ published by Stokes. 
I would that every child and every mother might 
boast a copy. In her chapter on ‘What Makes a 
Good Novel’ she has reduced the fundamentals of 
literary criticism to the simplicity of a primer, so 
that even a child may understand the principles on 
which it rests. Simplification such as this is not 
far short of genius.” A Book ror Every Cup. 
Emily Newell Blair. Good Housekeeping for No- 
vember. 


“Mencken has, in other words, possessed and 
administered in his critical writing so individual 
and vital a personality that contemporaries have 
been unable to pigeon- -hole him or gauge to their 
satisfaction the precise sphere of his influence and 
the validity of his opinions.” Mencken. By Cam- 
eron Rogers. Outlook and Independent for No- 
vember, 21st, 1928. 


“And the ‘talkies’? They won't affect the busi- 
ness of the legitimate drama any further than the 
movies have, already. In fact, I’m inclined to 
think they’ll send a lot of people back into the 
theatre, where the movies did take them away. The 
movies had, or could have had, did they completely 
achieve it, a new field. The talkies are simply 
imitation theatre, canned theatre. And there are 
still people in the world — millions of them — who 
yet prefer the real to imitation, fresh to canned. 
No, attendance at regular theatres will not suffer, 
in the long run, from this new competition.” THE 
REWARDS OF THE PLay-Propucer. By Crosby 
Gaige. Theatre Magazine for November. 


“The desire for ‘raw’ life is a fad. Perhaps it 
will pass, like other fads. Perhaps if we wait 
awhile longer there will appear novels and_ plays 
written to give us worthwhile modern raw life in- 
stinct with the pristine force which characterizes 
the high moments of men and women. But mean- 
while the writers of rank stuff exploit the modern 
woman’s legitimate hunger for something new. And 
it is the roving ladies of the busy tongue who, by 
dabbling in bleakly brutal novels and plays, make 
that poisoning exploitation successful.” Lire IN 
THE Raw. By Catherine Beach Ely. North Amer- 
ican Review for November. 
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A Gift to Subscribers 


q A CHRISTMAS MISCELLANY is the title of a distinctive 
Christmas booklet which is planned especially for our sub- 
scribers. Within the green Japan paper covers, printed in red 
and black with a “Christmassy” design by one of Boston’s out- 
standing artists, you will find eight pages of old-time quotations 
printed in red and green on antique white paper size 44%2x6 
inches. There are selections from Charles Dickens, and Wash- 
ington Irving, a translation by Henry W. Longfellow, and old 
Christmas beliefs dating back to 1489, 1635, and 1645. Altogether, 
it is a rare little booklet with just that flavor of antiquity which 
is so essential an element of the true holiday spirit and a delight- 
ful greeting for your friends. 


q A CHRISTMAS MISCELLANY is priced to the public at 
twenty-five cents a copy but you may secure ten copies with 
envelopes WITHOUT CHARGE, WITH EACH ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE WRITER at $3.00, — your own new 
or renewal subscription, or gift subscriptions. 


Our supply of this booklet is limited and your order 
should reach us at once to make sure of your gift copies! 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


I enclose $... (check, money order, or cash) for... 
yearly subscriptions ($3.00 each) as follows: 
( ) Own Subscription (new, renewal, or extension). 
( ) Gift Subscriptions to the following: 
(Beginning with December number which will contain a 
card bearing my name as donor). 


Name Address 








Name Address 


I understand that the above entitles me to 
booklets, A CHRISTMAS MISCELLANY with envelopes (10 for each 
yearly subscription). Please send booklets at once, entirely without charge. 


My Name Address 























This $30 Course 
For Writers 


$2.50 


Here is your chance to take one of the famous 
Columbia University Extension courses for writers 
—for which hundreds of students have paid $30 — 
for $2.50! 


Professor H. K. Nixon has ,put the exact material 
of his famous fiction writers’ course into the chap- 
ters of one helpful volume, “Psychology for the 
Writer.” This course deals with the writer’s most 
important tool, a knowledge of human nature. It has 
helped many now successful writers solve their two 
most important problems: Making characters alive 
and natural; using the surest — because psychologic- 
ally sound — methods of arousing reader interest. This 
book will show you how to use the facts psychologists 
have discovered about human behavior, to motivate 
character action correctly, produce all sorts of literary 
effects, arouse emotion through appeal to readers’ 
instincts, use the surest tested methods of humor, 
etc; and with many examples will explain just how 
prominent writers have applied correct psychological 
principles to achieve success. 


With the aid of this book, you can learn what is 
mt tea wid wrong with your work, getting the 
elpful criticism editors are too busy to give. It may 
mean the difference between a check and a rejection 
slip. Send for it today for free examination. 


Charles Hansen Towne, Editor 
Harper’s Bazar says: 


“I cannot too highly recommend this volume. I 
have never read a book that seemed to contain more 
helpful advice to aspiring writers. So many of the 
analyses have been taken from current periodicals 
that the book gains in interest for those who are 
seeking light on the requirements of our modern 
magazines.” 


“Psychology 


for the 


Writer” 


330 pages 
HARPER & BROS. 


ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 
r & Brothers, W-12 
t 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me postpaid for FREE 
EXAMINATION one copy of “Psychology for the 
Writer” by Prof. H. K. Nixon. 

C) I agree to remit $2.50 within five days of receipt 
of book, or to return it. 


0 i quaines check for $2.50. 0 Please send 
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EXPENSES 


, some srtiter rors 200” 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are our pledge for the mag wet 
mer of your life. Write for 


STUDENTS ARAYER (HUB 














LET A WRITER HELP YOU 


Creative Criticism of MSS and Personal Course 
by Author whose Work has appeared in over 
Thirty Magazines, Atlantic, Century, Scribner’s, 
down. His Stories Starred by O’Brien as among 
the Best of their Years. uthor of Talks on 
Practical Authorship in The Writer. Criticisms 
Include Advice for Marketing. Rates: $1 per 
1,000 words for first 10,000; 50c per 1,000 above 
that. Minimum Fee, $3 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
367 West 27th Street New York City 














THE MANUSCRIPT MART 
Literary Advisers and Managers 
225 North Michigan Avenue 
HICAGO 
We place high grade fiction, plays, scenarios, features, 
photographs, illustrative art work, and volumes of poetry 
(Typing and Criticism Service) 
INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


Si Wilmot Graham, Director 
Harold Vinal, Foreign Representative 





Competent Editorial Assistance 


in the preparation of manuscripts for publication. 
Criticism, revision, editing, typing. Special attention te 
book manuscripts. Also, complete list of text-books for 
writers. Correspondence invited and catalogue sent on 
request. 25 years as writer, editor, publisher. JAMES 
KNAPP REEVE, (Founder and former editor of “The 
Editor”), Box 49%, FRANKLIN, OHIO. 





WE ge AND MARKET 


BOOKS <i. UNUSUAL KIND: 


uncer HAVING A PURPOSE 
Estimates Furnished 
Catalogue Mailed On Request 


AVONDALE PRESS 


Dept. C. 1841 BROADWAY New York City 





AUTHORS! Manuscripts correctly prepared 
for publication at low rates. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Author’s Typist 
46 Shepard Street Cambridge, Mass. 





Statement of the ownership and management of THE 
WRITER published monthly at Boston, Mass., required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. Name of publisher, 
The Writer; Managing Editor, Bertha W. Smith; Names 
of Stockholders: V. C. Lincoln, B. W. Smith, 1430 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; Known bond- 
holders, etc., none. (Signed) Bertha W. Smith. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1928 
Edward D. Whitford, Notary Public. 
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BRAITHWAITE’S __“inside” information___ | 
ANTHOLOGY about the new books 





lishers and booksellers help to estab- 
- Nese i lish authors? When the new books 
A National ee oy Becker. will be published, and their chances 
of commercial success? 





For 1928 AVE you a professional interest 

in books? 

(Sixteenth Year of Issue) 
Edited, with a Critical Introduction, by — = like _ — _ 
WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE the best sellers, and why? How pub- 


“No practicing Poet can afford to be with- 












out one.” — Seattle Post-Intelligencer. This and other book information is 
compiled by a house which maintains 

A substantial octavo volume, 600 pp., Full close contact with all American pub- 
cloth. $4.00. Postpaid. lishers and book outlets and is pub- 





lished in The Retail Bookseller. You 
HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. can get it for a year (12 issues) by 


562 Fifth Avenue, New York pinning a dollar bill to this advertise- 
Poetry Publishers and Makers ment and mailing it to 


of Beautiful Books THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of Ali Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 





Poetry Manuscripts of Merit considered for 
Publication. 















































SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an ex- 


a a R perienced Authors’ typist, SOc per 1000 words with 
It will increase ere gg sales and lessen eashon none Poetry P 4 per line 


GEORGE B. POTTER HELEN E. STREET 
Box 991, Dept. W Hartford, Conn. 123 North 10th Street Olean, N. Y. 


The Writer's Handy Market Lists 


100 VERSE MARKETS 

An annotated list of 100 markets grouped under General Periodicals, 
Special Periodicals, Publishers of Volumes of Poetry, and Special Awards; 
including address, and price of each magazine, kind of verse accepted, and 
rate of payment. 20 cents. 

GREETING CARD MARKETS 

A carefully compiled list containing information concerning subjects, 
prices, companies paying bonuses, and taboo words and phrases. 20 cents. 
“SHORT-SHORT STORY” MARKETS 


The complete list which appears in this issue of THE WRITER, reprinted 
in pamphlet form. 20 cents. 


Three pamphlets for 50 cents 








THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. I enclose... cents. Please 
send the following lists checked: [] THE WRITER’S LIST of 100 Verse Markets. [1 THE 


WRITER’S LIST of Greeting Card Markets.5 [ THE WRITER’S LIST of “Short-Short 
Story” Markets. 
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No. 1-W 
THE WRITER 
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Review of Reviews 
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THE WRITER 
McCall’s 
Cosmopolitan 








No. 3-W 
THE WRITER All (3) 
Collier’s . One Year 
Woman’s Home Companion 1. $5.00 








No, 4-W 
THE WRITER All (3) 


Harper’s J One Year 
American Boy . $7.25 
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THE WRITER 
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THE WRITER 
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THE WRITER, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Address 
Please mark X in box below 


[] New () Renewal (] Renewal, but expired 





Your Choice of Any One (1) of the 
Following Magazines 
and 


THE WRITER (yearly rate $3.00) 
Both for One (1) Year 
With 
WRITER 

No. 7W— American Boy $4.25 
No. 8W—American Magazine ........00. 4.75 
No. 9W—Books (N. Y. Herald- 

Tribune Weekly) .............. . 3.50 
No. 10W — Atlantic Monthly 
No. 11W — Century 6.25 
No. 12W — Christian Herald... 4.25 
No. 13W — Collier’s 4.00 
No. 14W — Cosmopolitan 4.50 
No. 15W — Etude (For Music Lovers)...... 5.00 
No. 16W — Good Housekeeping .......... 
No. 17W — McCall’s 
No. 18W — McClure’s Magazine 
No. 19W — Pictorial Review ..........c.cecssssssses 3. 75 
No. 20W — Radio News 4.25 
No. 21W — Review of ReviewS ..........c00+ —* 
No. 22W — Screenland 
No. 23W — Scientific American ........ 
No. 24W — Smart Set 


























No. 25W — Woman’s Home Companion... 3.25 


No. 26W — World’s Work 
No. 27W — Youth’s Companion ............ 
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Extra Postage to be added on Canadian and 
Foreign Subscriptions. Rates submitted on re- 
quest. 

Please write us for combination price on any 
other magazines in which you are interested. 
Include detailed instructions if magazines are 
to be sent as Gift Subscriptions to different ad- 
dresses. 
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Bee Gem (W), Baptist 
i j dy senate, Tenn. 40c a year. 


Sunday School Board, 


Hight Moore, 
An illustrated weekly for little folks. Uses 
stories, verse, , and brief instructive 
articles for of primary age. Sets 


sr ag limit at 600 bigs Buys photoarapte 
ly when whi wl manuscri re- 
“yee ~aintibe, instruct, and 
Rag without 

being qoody-gooty.” on acceptance. 


Lorenz Publishing Co., Day- 
; 15c. E. S. Lorenz, editor. 
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for anthems, etc. Sets length limit rm wie 

ys a minimum rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles, and two dollars 
each for lyrics, on acceptance. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


*AcEs (M), — 271 Madison Ave., 


New York. $2.00; 


are vieigaited as particularly good. 


*Action NoveELs vee Fiction House, 271 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


Vol. 1, no. 1, December, 1928. Features in 
each issue four lf nfo y oe 12,000 to 


25,000 words always a 
sport story. All gs action-adventure are 
welcome, the gridiron, the squared 
circle, the horse racing, and foreign 
adventure, 


*Brentano’s Boox Cuat, 1 West 47th St., New 
York. $1.00; 25c. Bellamy Partridge, editor. 








Desires essays and short articles, 2,500 words 
and under, on subjects suitable to a magazine 
devoted entirely to books; such as, new move- 

new angles, new treatments of literary 

i in fact, any literary theme. Uses 

fiction and no verse. Pays on acceptance 

nis rate of two to two and one-half cents 
Ww 


28 


Bre uct (M), 584 Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, mPa. e280, 25c, William H. Kofoed, 


pean 


Erroneously reported as discontinued. Uses 
only air, war, and Western stories. Desires 
short stories of about 5,000 words, novelettes 
in not over 10,000 words, and novels in not 
over 20,000 words with concentrated action, 
pungent sentences, forceful situations, and au- 
thentic backgrounds. Pays on acceptance. 


*Buccaneer (Q), 1713% Commerce St., 
Texas. Dawson Powell, editor. 


Discontinued. 


Dallas, 


*CaNADIAN Horricutturtst (M), Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada. $1.00 for fruit edition; 60c 
J. S. McGiffin, editor. 


Published in two editions, Fruit and Truck, 
and Floral. The former uses articles up to 
1,000 words in length on subjects relating par- 
ticularly to the commercial growing of fruit 

and vegetables. The floral edition is devoted 
to the interests of amateur gardeners and fea- 
tures short notices on cultural topics. Pay- 
ment, in both editions, two cents a line. 


*Dancer Tram (M), Clayton Magazines, 80 La- 
fayette St., New York. 


To be known hereafter as Adventure Trails. 


Inperenpent (W), 10 Arlington St., 


Boston, 
Mass. 






Has been absorbed by the Outlook, 120 East 
16th St. ms, York, which will hereafter be 
known as the Outlook and Independent. 


*RANGELAND Srortes (M), Clayton Magazines, 80 
pra St. New York. H. A. McComas, 
tor. 


First issue, 


an., 1929, to appear in Dec., 
1928. Wants 


estern stories that sound mod- 
dern, that have strong, logical plots, that 
move very rapidly, and that may have some 
love interest. Short stories, 3,500 to 6,000 
words; novelettes, 30,000 to 35,000 words; 
serials, three to six parts, 35,000 to 75,000 
words. Parts of serials should be graduated 
in length, with the — longest and the last 
part not over 4,000 words. 
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Announcing 


A “Plot-Bozler’” Storzette Contest 


The interest in our “Plot-Boilers” (see page 369), tas 
resulted in this contest for a storiette. A “Plot- Boiler,” as 
readers of THE WRITER know, is a newspaper. ee 
which may offer an idea for the plot of a story. Te geoge” 
of the Plot-Boiler is the new turn to a character or ‘event, — | 
the swift spark that sets the imagination bubbling; not, nec- 
essarily, the complete plot, for such is rarely to ~ hard in 
the day’s news, or, indeed, in life. a 
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THE WRITER offers a prize of $50,00 a month for the 
best storiette based on a “Plot-Boiler,” to be publish 
month during February, March, and Apel 1929, 
the rules. 


nearer 
ae a SPD an a | 















1, Select some brief newspaper address, and AOS as,~ 
clipping which seems to con- for instance: John Smith, 
tain possibilities for a “stori- Corben S Mass, Student. 
ette.” Work out a storiette in eee 
1200-2000 words. 4. Send anuscrip to Con-. 

é test water St - College — 

2. Pin the original newspaper Ho eo Cam-— 

clipping, containing name and bridge, Mass, — 


date of the newspaper, to 5 way 
yor storiette. uscripts vote 



















Each manuscript must be 
original, (never before pub- 
lished) typewritten, and con- 
tain the author’s full name, 





Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, pn hago return ¢ 
will be returned at the close of cach month's contest. M 


by such an envelope will not ba returned and the editors © 
pondence about them. 





